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City-Funded  Tenderloin  Hotels 
A  Mismanaged  Mess, Critics  Say 


by  Rob  Waters 

©  1984,  The  Tenderloin  Times 

Four  Tenderloin  residential  hotels 
that  were  bought  and  rehabilitated 
by  private  developers  with  extensive 
federal  and  city  subsidies  are  being 
grossly  mismanaged  and  have  ser- 
ious health  and  safety  problems, 
according  to  former  hotel  employees 
and  documents  obtained  by  the 
Times. 

The  mismanagement  has  reached 
a  poinl .  according  to  city  officials  and 
financial  experts  familiar  with  the 
project,  where  the  continuing  opera- 
tion of  the  project  may  be  placed  in 
jeopardy  unless  major  changes  are 
made  by  the  developers. 

Mayor  Feinstein,  whose  office 
packaged  the  deal  and  who  called  it  a 
"meticulously  put-together"  project 
"that  may  well  serve  as  a  model  to 
the  nation"  when  she  lobbied  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  on  its  behalf  in 
1981,  last  month  sent  off  a  strongly- 
worded  letter  to  the  developers 
criticizing  their  "continuing  failure 
of  management." 

The  result  of  this  mismanage- 
ment, the  mayor  wrote,  is  that 
"operational  problems  have  mount- 
ed...and  the  project  is  now  in 
financial  jeopardy." 

Feinstein  echoed  community  rep- 
resentatives in  calling  on  the  dev- 
elopers to  bring  in  an  outside 
management  firm  "with  a  proven 
track  record  in  the  North  of  Market 
community"  to  operate  the  project 
and  said  she  was  "not  prepared  to 
negotiate  any  further  with  you  until 
you  are  prepared  to  address  the 
management  question  effectively." 


Tenant  Richard  Parker  on  the  dead-end  William  Penn  Hotel  fire  escape.  "It's  a 
damn  barbeque  pit,"  said  one  former  employee. 


Penn,  the  Ritz,  the  Dalt  and  the 
Hamlin  — were  bought  by  San  Fran- 
cisco Residential  Hotels  (SFRH),  a 
partnership  associated  with  the 
Southern  California-based  develop- 


a  complicated  deal  put  together  by 
Mayor  Feinstein's  office  in  1981. 

A  $2.5  million  federal  Urban 
Development  Action  Grant  (UDAG) 


The    four    hotels— the    William         ment  firm  Goldrich  Kest  and  Stern  in     was  obtained,  the  city  chipped  in 


with  a  $1  million  loan  and  helped 
obtain  another  $6.5  million  in  tax- 
exempt  loans  from  a  consortium  of 
banks.  The  Ramada  Hotel,  as  a  con- 
dition of  being  allowed  to  build  in  the 
neighborhood,  contributes  $160,000 
in  rent  subsidies  each  year. 

The  partners  in  the  four  hotels 
were  required  to  put  up  an  equity 
investment  of  just  $850,000,  much  of 
which  they  obtained  by  selling  tax 
shelters  to  limited  partners. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  project,  the 
four  hotels  are  to  be  managed  by  the 
developers  until  1996  and  rented  to 
low-income  tenants  at  strictly  con- 
trolled rent  levels.  At  the  end  of  that 
period,  the  Dalt  and  possibly  one 
other  hotel,  depending  on  the  finan- 
cial status  of  the  project,  are  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  community.  The 
others  will  be  retained  by  the 
developers. 

'Shortsighted  and  Inept' 

The  North  of  Market  Development 
Corporation  is  the  non-profit  organ- 
ization that  was  formed  to  represent 
community  interests  in  the  project 
and  that  is  to  be  the  eventual  owners 
of  one  or  two  of  the  buildings.  They 
fired  off  a  sharply-worded  letter  to 
the  developers  in  early  December, 
after  almost  one  year  of  growing 
concern  over  the  state  of  the  project. 

The  letter  described  the  manage- 
ment of  the  hotels  as  '  chaotic,  short- 
sighted and  generally  inept"  and 
charged  that  "the  health  and  safety 
of  the  hotels'  tenants  and  neighbors 
(have  been)  placed  in  jeopardy." 

Among  the  problems  identified  in 
the  letter  and  in  interviews  with 
former  employees: 

•  Shoddy  rehabilitation  work  that 
has  caused    frequent    roof  leaks, 
continued  on  page  6 


Dramatic   Film  Brings 
Cambodian  Tragedy  to  Screen 


by  Sara  Colm 

Bright  red  blood  which  covers  our 
fields  and  plains, 
Of  Kampuchea,  our  motherland! 
Sublime  blood  of  workers  and 

peasants, 

Sublime  blood  of  revolutionary  men 
and  women  fighters! 
The  Blood  changing  into  unrelenting 

hatred 

And  resolute  struggle, 

On  April  17,  under  the  flag  of 

Revolution, 

Free  from  Slavery! 

—  The  national  anthem  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge  Regime  (1975-79) 

An  early  scene  in  The  Killing 
Fields,  which  opened  December  21 
at  the  Galaxy  Theater,  shows  a  lush 


Kampuchean  rice  paddy  at  sunset, 
with  the  reds  and  oranges  of  the  sky 
reflected  in  the  water  of  the  field, 
grimly  portending  the  bloody  mass 
burial  grounds  of  the  Khmer  Rouge 
in  the  years  to  come. 

The  story  opens  in  August  1973, 
just  prior  to  the  fall  of  Kampuchea  to 
Pol  Pot's  Khmer  Rouge,  who  insti- 
gated one  of  the  bloodiest  and  most 
brutal  revolutions  in  history.  Ac- 
cused of  slaughtering  between 
400,000  and  3.3  million  of  Kampu- 
chea's 7  million  citizens  (as  much  as 
one-half  of  their  population),  the 
Khmer  Rouge  regime  is  sadly  but 
one  chapter  in  a  decade  of  devasta- 
tion in  Kampuchea. 

Emerging  from  those  four  years  of 
madness  in  1979  the  country  found 
continued  on  page  4 


Khmer  Family  Copes 
With  Life  in  America 


by  Sara  Colm 

It's  been  a  long  journey  for  Heng 
Han  and  his  family,  from  the  rice 
fields  outside  Phnom  Penh  to  a 
Khmer  Rouge  work  camp  to  a 
Tenderloin  apartment.  He  and  his 
family  went  through  the  unspeakable 
horrors  depicted  in  "The  Killing 
Fields"  and  lost  three  of  their 
children  in  a  Khmer  Rouge  work 
camp. 

During  a  recent  interview,  the 
Hans  recounted,  in  very  understated 
terms,  their  experiences  with  the 
Khmer  Rouge  and  their  new  life  in 
the  Tenderloin. 

Heng  Han  was  a  rice  farmer  in 
Phnom  Penh  until  1970  when  he 
volunteered  with  the  army.  In  1971, 


he  resigned  to  work  as  a  janitor  at 
the  Thai  embassy. 

When  the  Khmer  Rouge  came  in 
1975,  he  was  forced  to  move  to  the 
country  with  his  wife  and  four 
children  to  join  an  agricultural  work 
team.  They  were  there  for  four 
years.  They  talk  of  the  meager  food 
portions,  the  beatings  and  punish- 
ment, the  executions,  of  seeing  men 
who  violated  some  rule  used  as 
human  buffaloes. 

In  1975,  three  of  his  children  (aged 
eight,  six  and  four)  died  from  an 
illness— he  doesn't  know  what  — 
leaving  only  the  youngest  child,  who 
was  two. 

One  night  at  3:00  am,  the  whole 
family  (husband,  wife  and  baby)  was 
continued  on  page  4 
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ASK  THE  PEOPLE 

by  Wade  Hudson 

How  Do  You  Rate  1984? 


(on  a  scale  from  1-10) 


Stephen  Brackens 


9. 1  think  the  economy  is  pretty  good. 
There's  been  lots  of  advances  in 
medical  science.  People  are  on  the 
upbeat.  There's  lots  of  enthusiasm. 


Victor  Manuel  Hernandez 


7.  With  me  it  was  very  good.  All  the 
way.  I  enjoy  what  I'm  doing.  I  play 
and  sing  music,  all  kinds,  classical, 
jazz,  Mexican- American  Gypsy.  I 
haven't  met  anyone  like  me  yet.  • 


Elaine  Lovejoy 


5.  Fair.  I've  had  better  and  I've  had 
worse.  I  hope  it  doesn't  get  worse. 
I'm  just  getting  by.  Rents  are 
terrible.  They  take  more  of  your 
money  than  anything  else.  I  hope 
they  keep  it  at  4%.  You're  lucky  to 
make  ends  meet. 


Frederick  Colden 


About  an  8.  It  wasn't  as  good  as  it 
should  have  been.  Things  could  have 
been  better.  People  could  work 
together  more  and  help  each  other 
more  in  a  time  of  need.  Just  be  more 
loveable  to  one  another. 


LETTERS 


Excellent  coverage,  Hudson 

Editor, 

The  Mental  Health  Advisory  Board  of 
San  Francisco  was  very  pleased  to  see 
the  excellent  coverage  by  Wade  Hudson 
of  the  current  mental  health  crisis 
(December,  1984). 

We  found  your  article  to  be  accurate, 
thorough  and  thoughtful,  displaying  a 
sensitivity  that  was  missing  in  other 
published  accounts.  In  fact  we  passed  on 
copies  to  our  Board  members,  CMHS 
people  and  elected  officials,  among 
others,  telling  them  that,  alone  of  all  the 
newspaper  coverage  we  read,  the  Ten- 
derloin Times  provided  a  balanced,  non- 
sensational,  yet  gut-level  assessment  of 
a  very  difficult  situation. 


Diana  Wallace 


7  or  8.  It  was  a  good  year  for  me 
There  were  downers.  But  it  was 
pretty  good.  It's  too  bad  Reagan  got 
elected  again  but  that's  something 
we'll  have  to  deal  with.  But  there's 
too  many  people  starving,  even  here 


Bill  Demarest 


55 


8.  For  me  personally,  it  was  good.  I 
got  a  raise  and  a  promotion  and  got 
married.  And  I  moved  here  to  the 
Tenderloin.  But  friends  of  mine  are 
facing  a  bad  situation  in  Guatemala. 
Central  America  is  pretty  messed 
up-  The  political  and  economic 
situation  is  bad  and  I  didn't  like 
Reagan  getting  elected. 


As  you  know,  the  MHAB  has  been 
dealing  with  these  issues  for  some  time 
now,  and  one  of  our  biggest  tasks  is 
often  to  correct  public  misinformation 
and  hysteria.  To  that  end,  your  article 
was  most  helpful.  You  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  a  very  professional  job. 

We  would  also  like  you  to  know  that 
our  January  9th  meeting  (7:00  P.M.  in 
Room  2B,  City  Hall),  will  be  devoted  to  a 
public  discussion  of  the  need  for  a 
subacute  psychiatric  facility  in  San 
Francisco.  We  feel  that  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  facility  will  do  much  to 
alleviate  the  problems  discussed  in  your 
article.  We  encourage  people  to  attend 
this  meeting,  both  to  learn  more  about 
what  is  involved  and  to  make  their 
feelings  known. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  McLaughlin,  Ph.D. 

Chair 

Mental  Health  Advisory  Board 


Give  us  the  big  picture 

Editor. 

Your  special  report  on  San  Francisco's 
"mental  health  crisis"  (December  1984) 
did  a  good  job  of  exposing  the  City's 
knee-jerk  tendency  to  respond  to  certain 
social  problems  by  pouring  more  and 
more  money  into  psychiatric  "solu- 
tions." 

But  nowhere  in  the  article  is  there  any 
mention  of  the  destructive  nature  of 
these  so-called  solutions,  or  that  they  are 
forced  on  people  regardless  of  their 
personal  wishes.  To  say  that  psychiatric 
hospitals  "turn  people  away,"  for 
example,  implies  that  most  people  in 
them  want  to  be.  In  fact,  most  people  in 
psychiatric  hospitals  are  there  against 
their  will,  even  when  their  status  is 
supposedly  "voluntary."  In  these  cases, 
they  are  voluntary  only  for  so  long  as 
they  choose  not  to  exercise  their  right  to 
leave.  Should  they  decide  to,  their  status 
is  quickly  changed  to  involuntary. 

Moreover,  to  talk  about  "treating" 
and  "medicating"  people  suggests  that 
what  happens  in  psychiatric  hospitals  is 
like  what  happens  in  an  ordinary  hospital 
situation.  However,  the  truth  is  that 
psychiatric  hospitals  are  not  like  other 
hospitals.  Invariably,  the  primary,  and 
often  the  only,  method  of  "treatment"  in 
psychiatric  hospitals  is  the  administra- 
tion of  powerful  drugs  that  damage  the 
body  and  crush  the  spirit  and  which  most 
people  would  not  take  were  they  not 
forced  to.  Your  article  neglects  this  vital 
issue. 

In  addition,  your  article  seems  to  buy 
into  the  line  that  many  of  the  victims  of 
poverty  and  social  injustice,  the  home- 
less for  instance,  are  "mentally  ill." 
This  notion,  because  it  absolves  main- 
stream society  of  responsibility  for  the 
underlying  conditions  which  victimize  so 
many,  is  no  doubt  very  comforting  to  the 
victimizers.  But  it  is  highly  stigmatizing 
to  the  victims  themselves.  To  say  that 
such  people  are  "diseased"  is  to  cut 
them  off  further  from  society  than  they 
already  are.  The  psychiatric  profession, 
incidentally,  has  never  been  able  to 
prove  its  theory  that  "mental  illness"  is 
"a  disease  like  any  other  disease."  Until 
it  does,  the  entire  psychiatric  labeling 
process  should  be  abandoned  as  worth- 
less and  dehumanizing. 

In  the  future,  when  you  report  on 
efforts  to  resist  the  "mental  health" 
system.  I  hope  you  will  present  your 
readers  with  more  solid  information 
about  the  system  itself,  and  why  it 
should  be  resisted.  It  is  indeed  a  sad 
state  of  affairs  that  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  have  failed  to  build  a  genuine 
alternative  to  this  oppressive  system. 
Until  there  is  such  an  alternative,  San 
Francisco,  in  my  eyes  at  least,  will  not  be 
"the  city  that  knows  how,"  but  the  city 
that  doesn't  give  a  damn. 

Yours  truly. 
Leonard  Roy  Frank 


Get  The  Times 
Here 

The  following  locations  have  agreed 
to  distribute  The  Tenderloin  Times 
monthly  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 
The  Times  appreciates  their  assis- 
tance. 

Postal  Instant  Press,  25  Taylor  (at 
Golden  Gate) 

Daldas  Grocery,  199  Eddy  (and 
Taylor) 

Glide  Church,  330  Ellis  (and  Taylor) 

North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition, 

295  Eddy  (at  Jones) 

G  &  H  Liquors,  201  Jones  (and 
Jones) 

David's  Market,  402  Ellis  (and 
Jones) 

The  Perfect  Hamburger,  601  Geary 
(and  Jones) 

Empire  Liquors,  399  Eddy  (and 
Leavenworth) 

Alexander  Hamilton  Pharmacy,  596 

O'Farrell  (and  Leavenworth) 

YMCA,  220  Golden  Gate  (at  Leaven- 
worth) 

Central  Towers  Market,  352  Turk  (at 
Leavenworth) 

Cadillac  Market,  499  Eddy  (at  Hyde) 

Big  Horn  Bar  B  Que,  808  Geary  (at 
Hyde) 

J  &  E  Deli,  757  Larkin  (at  O'Farrell) 

Sandwich  Plus,  912  Geary  (at  Larkin) 

Shayeb  Market,  1030  Polk  (near 
Post) 


Editor, 

In  receiving  this  past  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  The  Tenderloin  Times  I  have  been 
able  to  stay  in  touch  with  this  vibrant 
area  of  San  Francisco.  Your  articles  on 
the  proposed  rezoning  and  the  continued 
encroachment  of  the  business  district 
into  the  Tenderloin  reflect  a  concern  and 
response  that  is  heartening  to  read 
about. 

Please  renew  my  subscription  for  one 
year  and  accept  a  donation  for  the  work 
of  Hospitality  House. 

Sincerely, 

Roger  Bau 

San  Antonio.  Texas 


THE  TENDERLOIN  TIMES,  circulation  10,000,  is  published  monthly  by  Central  City  Hospitality 
House,  a  United  Way  agency,  146  Leavenworth,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102.  Telephone  (415)  776-2102. 
©  1984  by  Central  City  Hospitality  House.  All  rights  revert  to  authors  and  artists  on  publication. 
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Mental  Health  Contract  to  Bayview  Agency 


Rainbow  to  Continue, 


by  Wade  Hudson 

The  city's  mental  health  depart- 
ment and  Bayview-Hunter's  Point 
Foundation  for  Mental  Health  are 
close  to  agreement  on  a  contract  that 
would  transfer  responsibility  for 
Central  City  Day  Treatment  and  the 
outpatient  Tenderloin  Clinic  to  the 
Bayview  agency  beginning  March  1. 

Linda  Wang,  deputy  mental  health 
director  for  the  city,  believes  that  she 
has  negotiated  contract  language 
that  will  meet  strong  community 
concerns  about  Bayview  receiving 
the  contract. 

Before  being  officially  signed, 
however,  the  proposed  contract  will 
be  reviewed  and  commented  on  by 
the  Northeast  Citizens  Advisory 
Board  and  other  interested  com- 
munity members.  If  these  advisors 
so  recommend,  Wang  could  insist 
upon  further  changes  in  the  contract 
before  it  is  signed. 

Shortly  after  Wang  announced 
that  she  had  selected  Bayview  as  the 
contractor,  neighborhood  activists 
complained  that  a  number  of  de- 
mands—including planning  for  a 
drop-in  center  and  incorporating 
volunteers  into  the  staff— had  not 
been  addressed  by  Bayview  in  its 
written  proposal. 

Wang,  who  had  committed  herself 
to  supporting  these  changes,  agreed 
that  the  Bayview  proposal  was 
inadequate,  and  assured  the  critics 
that  their  concerns  would  be  dealt 
with  by  including  language  in  the 
contract  that  will  commit  Bayview  to: 

•  Prepare  to  operate  an  evening 
drop-in  center  that  will  be  open  at 
least  five  evenings  a  week  by  the  end 
of  the  year, 

•  Train  volunteers  to  work  with  its 
paid  staff, 

•  Agree  to  serve  clients  who  are 
unwilling  to  be  "registered"  with 
standard  diagnoses  and  medical 
charts, 

•  Agree  to  a  continuing  dialogue 
with  established  Tenderloin  agen- 
cies. 

But  neighborhood  activists  charge 
that  the  city  has  not  given  its  clear 
support  to  the  24-hour,  non-medical 
drop-in  center  they  have  been  de- 
manding, and  question  whether  the 
leadership  of  the  existing  programs 
are  both  able  and  willing  to  provide 
those  services. 

These  advocates  are  arguing  that 
what  is  needed  is  a  large  drop-in 
center  that  would: 

•  Have  an  informal,  non-clinical 
atmosphere  in  which  people  could 
come  without  being  routinely  asked 
for  personal  information  and  without 
being  diagnosed  or  having  drugs 
prescribed. 

•  Offer  a  wide  range  of  social  and 
recreational  activities  that  would 
facilitate  people  developing  friend- 
ships and  caring  for  one  another 
spontaneously, 

•  Present  a  number  of  classes 
offering  concrete  information  and 
advice  concerning  survival  skills. 

At  a  December  13  public  meeting 
on  the  issue,  several  neighborhood 
residents  spoke  in  favor  of  a  drop-in 
center  and  argued  that  it  should 
make  extensive  use  of  neighborhood 
volunteers. 

"There's  an  abundance  of  volun- 
teer participation  in  this  commun- 
ity," said  Ginger  Rios.  "We're  more 
than  capable  of  taking  care  of  our 
own." 


The  next  day  at  a  Northeast 
Citizens  Advisory  Board  meeting, 
board  member  Pat  Powers  described 
in  considerable  detail  a  mental 
health  center  he  used  in  Hawaii  that 
extensively  utilized  untrained  com- 
munity volunteers  to  offer  ordinary 
human  support  and  expressed  his 
frustration  at  the  resistance  to  the 
idea  in  San  Francisco. 

"One  of  the  things  people  are 
asking  for  is  a  non-medical  model," 
Neil  Broudy,  who  will  continue  to 
head  Central  City  Day  Treatment 
under  the  new  contractor,  told  the 
Times.  "But  I'm  not  sure  what  that 
means. 

"Record-keeping  and  some  clini- 
cal information  would  continue  to  be 
necessary.  Some  of  what  I  hear  about 
people  not  having  to  identify  them- 
selves and  give  their  clinical  history 
—  I  don't  think  that  would  be 
workable." 

Broudy  also  questions  how  many 
people  should  be  served  by  a  drop-in 
center.  He  believes  that  some  clients 
may  be  uncomfortable  with  the 
number  of  people  already  partici- 
pating. The  program  now  serves 
25-30  people  with  a  12  person  staff 
and  an  annual  budget  of  $400,000. 

"Our  evening  center  might  have 
fewer  people,  with  more  one-on-one 
contact,  helping  people  enter  into 
mental  health  services,"  Broudy 
said. 


Jesse  Says 


by  Wade  Hudson 


"The  drive  to  redirect  the  course 
of  this  nation  is  very  much  alive," 
Jesse  Jackson  told  a  mid-December 
crowd  of  500  at  a  Fort  Mason 
fundraiser  held  to  help  retire  his 
campaign  debt  and  to  announce 
plans  to  develop  the  Rainbow  Coali- 
tion as  an  ongoing  organization. 

"The  Rainbow  will  outlast  Rea- 
gan," he  said. 

Several  days  later,  100  Jackson 
supporters  met  in  Chicago  to  estab- 
lish a  national  executive  committee 
and  a  14  point  "progressive  agenda" 
for  the  Rainbow  Coalition,  including 
"enforcement  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  cutting  the  bloated  military 
budget  and  revamping  the  present 
tax  structure  so  that  corporations  pay 
their  fair  share." 

In  Chicago,  Jackson  warned  the 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  to 
"stop  playing  Russian  Roulette  with 
their  public  pronouncements  that  the 
party  must  move  to  the  Right  and 
reshape  its  agenda  to  attract  more 
white  males  and  other  conservative 
voters. 

"This  strategy  has  already  failed. 
They  cannot  outReagan  Reagan.  In 
fact,  by  attempting  to  save  the 
Democratic  Party  by  this  means  they 


only  guarantee  its  destruction." 

In  his  San  Francisco  speech, 
Jackson  dealt  primarily  with  foreign 
policy  issues,  urging  Reagan  to  grant 
full  diplomatic  recognition  to  Cuba 
and  "stop  trying  to  overthrow  the 
Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua." 

"Let's  grow  up,"  Jackson  said. 
"If  we  can  talk  to  China  and  Russia, 
we  can  talk  to  Cuba." 

Concerning  South  Africa,  Jackson 
called  upon  Reagan  to  "go  beyond 
rhetoric  and  change  economic  rela- 
tions. We  have  the  economic  lever- 
age to  change  history  in  South 
Africa,"  argued  Jackson,  who  op- 
poses U.S.  corporate  investment  in 
South  Africa  so  long  as  that  coun- 
try's apartheid  policies  remain  in 
effect. 

The  National  Rainbow  Coalition 
will  be  holding  a  national  founding 
conference  in  March  in  Gary,  Indi- 
ana to  develop  more  fully  its  plan  to 
impact  key  political  campaigns  dur- 
ing the  next  two  years. 

The  San  Francisco  Rainbow  Coali- 
tion is  planning  its  initial  member- 
ship meeting,  which  is  open  to  the 
public,  for  January  12,  11  am,  at 
Bethel  AME  Church,  Laguna  and 
Golden  Gate. 


Shock  Doctor  Loses  Libel  Suit 


In  what  is  being  described  as  a 
"major  victory  for  the  First  Amend- 
ment," Superior  Court  Judge  Roy 
Wonder  last  month  awarded  $10,000 
in  legal  fees  to  the  attorneys  who 
defended  a  mental  patient's  rights 
advocate  against  a  libel  suit  filed  by 
a  psychiatrist. 

The  controversy  began  when  Leo- 
nard Frank  publically  charged  that 
Dr.  Allen  Gunn-Smith,  then  head  of 
the  geriatrics  ward  at  Stockton  State 
Hospital,  was  administering  electro- 


shock  treatment  to  elderly  patients  in 
violation  of  state  procedures.  He  also 
charged  that  six  such  patients  had 
died  shortly  after  receiving  electro- 
shock,  a  procedure  in  which  elec- 
trical voltage  is  applied  to  the  brain 
to  induce  a  convulsive  seizure. 

Gunn-Smith  responded  by  suing 
Frank  for  six  million  dollars  but  did 
not  pursue  the  case  beyond  filing  it 
and  obtaining  a  deposition  from 
Frank,  a  lack  of  action  which  Judge 
Wonder  described  as  "bad  faith." 


"This  suit  muzzled  me  in  my 
efforts  to  bring  to  the  public's  atten- 
tion what  I  consider  to  be  serious 
abuses  in  connection  with  Dr.  Gunn- 
Smith 's  use  of  electroshock,"  Frank 
commented.  "This  victory  should 
discourage  others  from  filing  libel 
suits  without  serious  follow-up." 

The  $10,000  award  is  the  largest 
known  settlement  under  a  new  law 
which  enables  victorious  libel  defen- 
dants to  recover  their  legal  ex- 
penses. 


LAFA  YETTE  COFFEE  SHOP 


250  Hyde  Street         San  Francisco,  C A  94102 
Telephone:  (415)  441-4884 
Hours:    7:00  a.m.  to  9:30  p.m.    except  Thursday 
Jack  Chow,  Owner/ Cook  since  1973 

DAILY  DINNER  SPECIAL 


DINNER 

$3  70 
$5.95 
$3  80 

$3  55 
$3  80 
$3  40 
S3  80 
$3  55 
$3  35 
$3  55 
$3  35 


ALA  CARTE 

CROSS  RIB   53.05 

PRIME  RIB   $5  25 

CHICKEN  FRIED  STEAK 

(Breaded  Top  Round  Steak)  S3  25 

HAM  STEAK  WITH  FRUIT  $2  90 

VEAL  CUTLETS   $3  25 

SAUSAGE  WITH  FRUIT  $2  75 

PORK  CHOPS   $3.25 

WESTERN  OMELETTE   $2  90 

LIVER  &  ONIONS   $2.70 

GROUND  ROUND  STEAK    $2  90 

ROAST  CHICKEN   $2.70 


Dinner  includes  soup,  salad,  bread,  tea  and  dessert. 

WE  SERVE  GOOD  BREAKFAST,  LUNCH,  AND  DINNER 
AND  AT  A  GOOD  PRICE  TOO! 

BREAKFAST 

Hamburger  Patty  and  Eggs   S3. 10 

Ham  and  Cheese  Omelette  $3.10 

Sausage  and  Eggs   $2.60 

Ham  and  Eggs   $2  80 

Bacon  and  Eggs   $2.60 

Steak  and  Eggs   $5  80 

Ham  and  Green  Pepper  Omelette  $2  80 

Two  Eggs   $1.75 

Cheese  Omelette   $2  60 

Hot  Cakes  $1.75 

French  Toast  $1.95 

Side  One  Egg   $0.50 

Breakfast  Specials 

Special  Hot  Cake  with  Bacon,  Sausage  or 

Ham  &  1  Egg  $2  35 

No  1  Hot  Cake  with  Ham  &  2  Eggs  $3  10 

No.  2  Hot  Cake  2  Eggs  with  Sausage  or  Bacon  $2  90 
No  3  Hot  Cake  with  Bacon  or  Sausage  $2  65 


DINNER 

MON  $3  30 
$3.70 
$3  75 
$3  55 
$3  55 
$3.75 
$3  55 
$3  70 
$3  70 
$3  55 
$3  55 
$3  55 
$5.95 
$3  55 
$5  95 
$3  75 


TUE 

WED 

THU 
FRI 


SAT 


SUN 


TODAY'S  DINNER  SPECIAL 

ALA  CARTE 

TURKEY  ALA  KING   $2  65 

POT  ROAST   $3  05 

ROAST  LOIN  OF  PORK   $3  10 

BEEF  STEW   $2  90 

TURKEY   $2  90 

SHORT  RIBS   $3  10 

STUFF  BELL  PEPPER  $2  90 

CORNED  BEEF   $3  05 

CORNED  BEEF   $3  05 

BAKE  HAM   $2  90 

COD  FISH  $2  90 

TURKEY   $2  90 

PRIME  RIB  $5  25 

TENDERLOIN  TIPS   $2  90 

PRIME  RIB   $5  25 

BAR  BQ  PORK  $3  10 

WINE  or  BEER  $1  10 

SANDWICHES 


CORNED  BEEF   $2  60 

COLD  BEEF     $2  60 

AMERICAN  CHEESE   $1  60 

GRILLED  CHEESE   $1  70 

HAM  AND  EGG   $2  30 

BACON  AND  EGG   $2  20 

BACON  AND.  TOMATO  $2  00 

FRIED  EGG   $1  55 

DENVER   $2-45 

STEAK  (TOP  ROUND)   $3  15 

CLUBHOUSE    $3  10 

MANHATTAN   $3.10 

HAMBURGER    $2  00 

HAMBURGER  DELUXE    $2. 20 

CHEESEBURGER    $2  20 

CHEESEBURGER  DELUXE  $2  30 

COLD  TURKEY   $2  30 

FRIED  HAM   $2  30 

HAM  AND  CHEESE   $2-30 
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Dramatic   Film  Brings  Cambodian  Tragedy  to  Screen 


continued  from  page  1 

itself  devoid  of  doctors,  teachers, 
administrators,  engineers,  priests; 
without  roads,  trains,  postal  service, 
a  port,  a  banking  system  or  even  a 
money  economy ;  with  no  piped  water 
and  virtually  no  electricity  and  with 
much  of  its  population  facing  immi- 
nent extinction  through  starvation. 

Up  until  1970,  Kampuchea,  under 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  was  suc- 
cessful in  maintaining  its  neutrality 
in  the  Vietnam  War,  the  only  Indo- 
chinese  country  to  do  so.  But  with 
the  overthrow  of  Sihanouk  in  1970  by 
his  prime  minister  Lon  Nol— a  man 
not  averse  to  the  U.S.  using  his 
country  as  a  battlefield— the  war  in 
Vietnam  formally  extended  across 
Kampuchea's  borders.  During  the 
five  year  war,  600,000  Khmers  lost 
their  lives  and  thousands  of  others 
were  uprooted,  moving  from  the 
countryside  to  the  cities  for  pro- 
tection. 

In  1975,  the  U.S.  pulled  out  of 
Indochina  and  the  Lon  Nol  govern- 
ment fell  to  the  Khmer  Rouge. 
Within  days  they  began  their  cruel 


transformation  of  the  country,  for- 
cibly evacuating  the  cities  and 
marching  virtually  their  entire  popu- 
lation to  the  countryside  for  manual 
labor  in  work  camps. 

Thousands  of  the  old  elite  — pro- 
fessional managers,  teachers, 
priests  and  soldiers  —  were  extermi- 
nated by  the  new  regime,  causing 
untold  others  to  flee  into  the  country- 
side, hiding  their  former  identity. 
Thousands  more  were  killed  for 
minor  infractions  of  Khmer  Rouge 
rules  or  died  as  a  result  of  the  harsh 
conditions  imposed  by  the  regime— 
the  forced  marches  to  the  country- 
side, the  labor  camps,  insufficient 
food  and  medical  care. 

This  was  a  time  when  Kampuchea 
the  country  was  referred  to  not  by  a 
Khmer  word  but  the  English  word 
"machine";  the  government  was 
called  "Angka"  or  organization,  and 
the  people  were  called  "opakar,"  or 
instruments. 

The  Killing  Fields  tells  the  story  of 
the  plight  of  the   Khmer  people 


Khmer  Family  Copes 


continued  from  page  1 


Heng  Han  and  family. 


awakened.  They  were  certain  they 
were  going  to  be  killed,  possibly 
because  his  background  in  the 
Army  had  been  discovered.  Nothing 
was  said  by  their  captors,  who  put 
them  in  a  cart.  They  pleaded,  not  for 
their  own  lives,  but  for  that  of  their 
baby. 

They  were  saved  by  a  fortunate 
break  of  timing.  The  Vietnamese 
invasion  occurred  at  that  time  and 
their  captors  had  to  abandon  them  to 
fight  the  Vietnamese.  They  were 
able  to  escape  and  went  back  to  their 
village  where  they  joined  ten  other 
families  for  one  month's  travel  by 
foot  to  the  border.  The  mother  was 
pregnant  at  this  time. 

After  years  in  refugee  camps  in 
Thailand  and  the  Philippines,  the 
family  settled  in  San  Francisco  in 
October,  1983,  after  an  initial  four 
months  in  Utah. 

Today  they  live  on  Eddy  Street, 
seven  of  them  plus  numerous  mice, 
in  a  st  jdio  apartment.  The  child  who 
had  been  two  is  now  1 1  and  greeted  a 
reporter  at  the  front  gate  in  English. 


They  had  two  more  children  in 
Cambodia  (one  was  only  11  days  old 
as  they  walked  from  one  refugee 
camp  to  another),  one  at  a  Thai  camp 
and  their  youngest  here  in  America. 

The  family  lives  on  government 
assistance  (AFDC),  while  Han  com- 
pletes training  in  janitorial  work.  He 
says  because  of  the  time  he  had 
under  the  Khmer  Rouge— the  beat- 
ings, the  forced  labor,  the  poor 
nutrition  — it  is  hard  for  him  to 
remember  things  from  the  training. 
This  frustrates  him  as  does  his  dif- 
ficulty with  the  English  language. 

As  for  the  possibility  of  returning 
to  Cambodia,  they  would  like  to  but 
are  afraid  to  because  of  the  con- 
tinuing Vietnamese  occupation.  So 
they  say  they  will  stay  in  the  Ten- 
derloin, where  they  hope  to  gain  a 
degree  of  stability  that  they  have  not 
known  in  many  years. 

"We  want  to  stay  here  in  this 
place  for  a  while  so  the  children 
don't  have  to  change  schools  and  can 
make  friends,"  they  say. 


during  this  time,  a  story  largely 
untold  in  America.  A  true  story,  it 
revolves  around  the  friendship  of  an 
American  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times,  Sydney  Schanberg,  and  his 
Cambodian  assistant,  Dith  Pran,  a 
Times  stringer  and  photographer 
who  served  as  his  interpreter,  driver 
and  Man  Friday.  It  is  Pran  who 
arranges  bribes  of  reticent  jour- 
nalistic sources  and  brings  him  his 
tea  in  the  morning. 

The  film  portrays  a  deep  and 
emotional  relationship  but  is  honest 
about  the  inequalities  between  the 
two;  Dith  Pran  serves  Schanberg 
unquestioningly,  ever-patient  with 
his  moods  and  driving  ambition. 

In  the  days  before  the  fall  of 
Phnom  Penh,  when  it  is  still  possible 
for  the  U.S.  Embassy  to  get  people 
out,  Schanberg  asks  Pran  if  he  wants 
to  leave,  but  silently  pleads  with  him 
not  to  leave  because  he  is  totally 
dependent  on  his  services.  Pran 
responds  as  a  friend  as  well  as  a 
reporter,  his  face  remaining  calm  as 
his  eyes  well  up  with  tears.  He  tells 
Schanberg  that  he  will  stay  because 
he  wants  "to  cover  the  story." 

After  the  Khmer  Rouge  arrive 
(and  a  momentary,  celebratory  delu- 
sion as  they  roll  into  town  waving 
from  their  tanks  that  they  are 
friendly  and  peaceful),  all  the  re- 
maining foreigners  are  forced  to  seek 
the  sanctuary  of  the  French  Embas- 
sy. Unfortunately,  all  Cambodians 
are  soon  turned  out  of  the  embassy. 
Dith  Pran  among  them.  Schanberg  is 
devastated  and  guilt-ridden  by  his 
own  helplessness  in  being  unable  to 
save  Pran  while  at  the  same  time 
realizing  he  is  in  large  part  respon- 
sible for  him  having  stayed  behind. 

Schanberg  wrote  later  that  when 
he  arrived  at  the  border  exiting  from 
Kampuchea  he  met  a  Khmer  re- 
porter for  the  AP  who  had  left  in 
time.  "As  Lay  and  I  embraced,  he 
asked  me  where  Pran  was.  I  was  able 
to  get  out  the  words,  'He  couldn't 
come,'  before  I  started  crying.  Lay 
looked  at  me  and  understood  every- 
thing and  cried  with  me." 

Schanberg  does  not  see  or  hear 
from  Pran  for  the  next  four  years.  He 
fears  Pran  is  dead  but  always  tries  to 
maintain  hope.   Pran's   wife  and 


family  have  settled  in  San  Francisco 
and  Schanberg  helps  them  out.  The 
film  follows  Pran  through  those 
years  of  excruciating  hardship, 
graphically  depicted,  to  the  moment 
when  he  finally  escapes  to  a  refugee 
camp  in  Thailand  and  regains  con- 
tact with  Schanberg  and  his  family. 

The  film  is  painful  to  watch, 
powerfully  jolting  and  shocking  at 
every  scene.  The  acting  is  spontan- 
eous and  natural,  especially  on  the 
part  of  Haing  S.  Ngor,  a  Khmer  who 
had  never  acted  before  but  whose 
personal  experience  under  the 
Khmer  Rouge  was  very  close  to 
Pran's. 

Leaders  in  the  Khmer  community 
who  have  seen  the  film  are  excited 
that  a  movie  on  Kampuchea  is  finally 
out,  giving  Americans  some  idea  of 
what  Khmer  refugees  here  today 
when  through. 

"The  film  is  100  percent  based  on 
a  true  story,"  says  an  enthusiastic 
Silen  Nhok,  a  Khmer  refugee  himself 
who  now  works  as  a  refugee  aid 
worker  at  the  International  Institute. 
Coincidentally,  this  agency  assisted 
Pran's  wife  and  family  when  they 
first  arrived  in  San  Francisco. 

Sari  Karet,  manager  of  the  Phnom 
Penh  Restaurant  on  Larkin  Street 
and  an  activist  in  the  Khmer  com- 
munity said  that  while  the  film  was  a 
little  "Hollywood  at  times,"  it  was 
nonetheless  "very  important  be- 
cause it  brings  out  the  suffering  of 
the  Khmer  people.  It  helps  people 
understand  the  refugees  who  are 
here  who  do  go  into  a  state  of 
depression  when  they  lose  a  family 
member  in  a  similar  situation  to  the 
movie." 

Nhok's  only  criticism  of  the  film 
was  that  it  did  not  show  enough  of 
the  horrors  of  the  Pol  Pot  period. 
"The  actors  play  very  good  but  the 
story  is  not  enough.  The  way  Pol  Pot 
would  execute  people,  it  was  worse 
than  the  movie.  Every  Cambodian 
person  has  at  least  one  of  their 
family  members  who  was  killed. 

"Reality  was  worse  than  the 
movie.  It  was  a  good  movie  and  I 
urge  that  Americans  should  see  it, 
not  feel  ashamed,  but  understand 
the  Cambodian  people  better 
through  it." 


Dith  Pran  at  a  Khmer  Rouge  work  camp. 


Khmers  in  the  Tenderloin 


by  Sara  Colm 

The  exact  number  of  Khmer 
refugees  living  in  the  Tenderloin  is 
not  known.  Various  refugee  services 
agencies  place  the  number  at  be- 
tween one  and  three  thousand,  out  of 
a  total  Southeast  Asian  refugee 
population  of  between  eight  and  ten 
thousand. 

While  some  Khmer  refugees  left 
in  the  first  wave  of  people  who  fled 
after  the  fall  of  the  Lon  Nol  govern- 
ment in  1975,  many  more  escaped 
after  1979,  when  the  Khmer  Rouge 
regime  headed  by  Pol  Pot  was  ousted 
by  the  Vietnamese.  They  installed 


Heng  Samrin,  a  Khmer,  as  the  new 
ruler. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  Khmer 
community  has  been  organizing  to 
assert  their  needs  and  have  organ- 
ized several  exclusively  Khmer  as- 
sociations and  service  agencies, 
including  the  Khmer  Samaky 
(Khmer  Union)  and  Cambodian  Out- 
reach Services. 

Khmer  leaders  say  that  such 
exclusively  Khmer  organizations  are 
needed  because  of  cultural  differ- 
ences and  differing  needs  among  the 

continued  on  page  5 
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Silen  Nhok 

Interview  with  a  Cambodian  Refugee 


Silen  Nhok 


by  Sara  Colm 

Silen  Nhok,  a  Khmer  refugee 
came  to  the  U.S.  in  1973  on  a  student 
visa  and  studied  at  Louisiana  State 
University  and  City  College  in  San 
Francisco.  After  several  years  of 
study  and  various  jobs,  he  took  a 
position  as  a  refugee  resettlement 
worker  with  the  International  Insti- 
tute, a  social  service  agency. 

The  Times  recently  interviewed 
Nhok  on  his  experiences,  the  prob- 
lems facing  Khmer  refugees  in  the 
Tenderloin  and  his  thoughts  on  the 
current  situation  in  Cambodia. 

What  were  your  first  impressions 
of  America  and  San  Francisco? 

People  were  friendly  to  me,  very 
helpful;  no  one  ever  gave  me  a  hard 
time .  San  Francisco  as  a  city  was  not 
overwhelming  because  I  had  come 
from  Phnom  Penh  which  is  also  a  big 
city. 

We'd  planned  to  go  back  to 
Cambodia  after  school  but  then  the 
Khmer  Rouge  came  in.  Technically 
now  I'm  a  refugee  though  I  came 
before  Pol  Pot.  Once  he  took  over  I 
was  unable  to  go  home. 

How  did  that  make  you  feel? 

Depressed.  Because  we  were  wor- 
ried a  lot  about  our  family.  We  heard 
the  regime  killed  many  of  their  own 
people.  I  started  to  worry  about  my 
father,  who  would  have  been  first  on 
their  blacklist. 

Can  you  tell  me  about  your  family? 

My  father  was  a  colonel,  he 
worked  closely  with  Lon  Nol.  I  myself 
had  supported  Lon  Nol  in  the  past. 
But  I  went  to  school  and  formed  my 
own  opinion. 

During  Pol  Pot,  many  of  my  family 
members  were  killed.  I  was  lucky 
because  I  left  in  1973.  They  dragged 
my  father  and  executed  him.  He  was 
identified.  It  was  a  war.  He  wasn't  a 
politician  but  a  soldier.  My  mother, 
brother  and  sister  tried  to  hide  their 
identity.  One  of  my  brothers  was 
executed,  another  brother  was 
killed.  The  only  people  left  in  my 
family  are  my  younger  sister  who 
now  lives  in  Texas,  my  mother,  my 
brother  who  escaped  after  Heng 
Samrin  came  in  1979  and  my  other 
brother  who  was  already  here. 

Every  Cambodian  person  has  at 
least  one  of  their  family  members 
who  was  killed. 

When  did  you  first  hear  from  your 
family  again  after  being  separated? 

Ftar  raore  than  five  years  we  had 
no  word  from  them.  We  were  very 


worried.  They  came  in  1980-81  when 
war  broke  out  between  Heng  Samrin 
and  Pol  Pot.  In  1979  they  were  in  a 
refugee  camp  in  Thailand,  Khao  I 
Dang.  They  walked  there  which  was 
very  risky  because  of  the  fighting 
between  the  guerrillas  and  the 
government.  They  were  in  the  camp 
for  two  years. 

When  we  first  heard  from  them, 
my  older  brother  bought  airline 
tickets  to  go  to  Thailand  to  see  them. 
That  was  very  exciting.  Before  the 
(1979)  war  broke  out,  I  didn't  expect 
I  had  family  anymore.  Out  of  8 
million  people  2  million  had  died, 
either  executed  or  starved.  I  really 
didn't  expect  to  see  them  again— the 
newspaper  had  said  Pol  Pot  killed 
families,  worse  than  the  Nazis  killed 
the  Jews. 

What  was  the  background  to  the 
Pol  Pot  regime? 

In  1975  the  Americans  withdrew 
from  Indochina.  The  Lon  Nol  govern- 
ment in  Cambodia,  which  had  been 
supported  by  the  U.S.,  was  over- 
thrown. The  Khmer  Rouge  and 
China  tried  to  eliminate  every  fac- 
tion; millions  were  executed.  Many 
Cambodian  people  escaped  to  Viet- 
nam where  they  reorganized  and 
were  armed  by  the  Vietnamese  to 
fight  Pol  Pot.  Many  others  escaped 
to  Thailand. 

What  is  your  sense  of  the  current 
situation  in  Cambodia? 

The  situation  is  much  better  now 
with  the  Vietnamese.  People  can 
write  to  their  families  outside  of  the 
country,  schools  are  open,  there  is 
free  health  care.  Sihanouk  and  Lon 
Nol  regimes  were  dictatorships; 
there  was  no  freedom  to  speak.  For 
those  who  did,  thousands  disap- 
peared. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  current 
Heng  Samrin  regime? 

The  Americans  always  say  he's  a 
puppet  of  Vietnam  and  Russia. 
People  don't  understand  the  prob- 
lem. Without  Heng  Samrin  there 
wouldn't  be  any  Khmer  people  left. 
People  don't  understand,  they  are 
angry  at  Vietnam. 

In  America,  after  your  studies, 
what  kind  of  work  did  you  do? 

I  have  not  finished  my  studies  yet. 
I  started  working  as  a  dishwasher, 
then  busboy,  bellboy,  pizzamaker.  In 
1979  I  started  working  with  the 
refugees  at  my  present  job  at  the 
International  Institute.  I  resettled 
many  of  the  Cambodian  refugees. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  problems 
Khmer  refugees  face? 

The  most  difficult  is  the  language. 
I  like  to  talk  and  make  friends.  I 
could  not  express  myself.  Refugees 
who  came  after  1979  were  mostly 
farmers— many  illiterate  in  their  own 
language.  They  need  more  time  to 
become  adjusted. 

What  were  your  impressions  of  the 
Tenderloin  when  you  first  lived 
here? 

I  lived  on  Turk  Street  when  I  first 
moved  to  San  Francisco.  Before  it 
was  not  so  bad,  not  so  many  home- 
less, beggars  on  the  street.  Now  there 
are  new  faces.  But  actually  no  one 
likes  to  live  in  a  small  studio  with  10 
people,  but  they  can't  afford  other- 
wise. 

Why  are  people  still  leaving 
Cambodia,  if  conditions  are  better 


under  Heng  Samrin  and  the  new 
regime? 

The  war  is  still  going  on  at  the 
Thai/Cambodia  border  between  the 
Heng  Samrin  regime  and  the  anti- 
government  coalition,  which  consists 
of  Sihanouk,  the  old  king,  Son  Sann 
who  is  right-wing  and  Pol  Pot  from 
the  Khmer  Rouge. 

The  situation  at  the  border  is  very 
similar  to  the  contras  in  Nicaragua— 
a  terrorist  group  funded  by  the  CIA 
to  overthrow  the  existing  govern- 
ment. People  are  still  leaving  Cam- 
bodia because  many  fear  the  Pol  Pot 
regime  will  return.  Technically  the 
U.S.  is  supporting  Pol  Pot  even 
though  everyone  knows  he  is  a 
criminal.  This  is  not  right  at  all.  If 
the  U.S.  wants  to  be  a  democratic 
government,  they  shouldn't  support 
a  criminal  group  trying  to  overthrow 
a  government. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  refugees  at  the  Thai/Cambodian 
border.  [Note:  People  who  arrived 
after  1979  are  classified  as  "illegal 
immigrants ' '  rather  than  being  given 
refugee  status  by  the  Thai  govern- 
ment and  thus  are  ineligible  for 
resettlement  in  third  countries.  J  The 
anti-Heng  Samrin  coalition  uses 
these  refugees  there  to  protect 
themselves,  obtain  food  (because 
international  relief  programs  provide 
it  to  them]  and  arms  in  order  to  fight 
the  former  government.  The  Thai 
government  lets  them  use  the  border 
in  this  way  because  the  masses  of 
people  provide  a  buffer  between 
Thailand  and  Vietnam.  A  few  years 
ago,  Thailand  forced  Khmer  refu- 
gees to  go  back  to  Cambodia  where 
thousands  were  killed  by  Pol  Pot  or 
by  stepping  on  land  mines.  Thai- 
land's politics  and  China's  are 
similar.  Washington  tries  to  put 
pressure  to  allow  Pol  Pot  to  use  the 
border. 

Do  you  think  you  can  ever  go  back 
to  Cambodia? 

Probably  in  the  future  if  the  U.S. 
recognizes  the  new  regime.  I  don't 
want,  to  see  any  war  in  Cambodia 
again;  no  more  fighting.  Each  time 
you  change  one  regime  to  another  it 
costs  lives.  I  think  it's  best  to  stay 
with  Heng  Samrin.  I  hope  the  U.S. 
will  recognize  Heng  Samrin  and  not 
continue  to  support  Pol  Pot. 

How  do  you  feel  about  the 
Vietnamese  presence  in  Cambodia? 

The  more  China  and  the  U.S. 
support  the  guerilla  factions  at  the 
border  the  longer  the  Vietnamese 
will  stay.  At  this  moment  the  Cam- 
bodian people  really  need  the  Viet- 
namese there  to  prevent  the  Khmer 
Rouge  from  rolling  back  in.  Without 
the  Vietnamese  support  and  Heng 
Samrin  there  would  not  be  any 
Cambodia  left. 

I  believe  it  is  good  for  the 
Americans  to  learn  from  mistakes.  I 
also  don't  want  to  see  this  happen  in 
El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua,  where 
it's  the  same  situation— the  U.S. 
government  supports  the  dictator- 
ship and  opposes  those  who  criticize 
the  government.  Many  people  dis- 
appear. 

I  do  not  feel  bitter  at  the  Ameri- 
cans in  Indochina,  I  only  wish  that 
the  American  people  understand 
what  happened  there.  One  thing  I 
don't  like  though  is  Nixon  and 
Kissinger  who  are  the  masterminds 
of  the  destruction  of  Cambodia  — 
they  violated  the  constitution  and 
abused  the  power.  They  make  me 
angry  and  I  feel  upset  at  them;  I 
don't  want  to  see  it  happen  again  in 
the  future. 


Are  there  Khmer  Rouge  refugees 
in  San  Francisco? 

Yes.  They  are  just  soldiers  not 
politicians.  The  masterminds  like  Pol 
Pot  and  China  should  be  brought  to 
an  international  court.  The  common 
people  were  very  susceptible.  Here  if 
people  know  a  refugee  was  a  Khmer 
Rouge  they  feel  angry  but  they 
respect  the  law  over  here.  We  are 
here  in  a  civilized  country  and  thus 
can't  do  the  same  thing  again  (that 
they  did  to  us).  We  need  to  learn  how 
to  use  freedom  of  speech,  not  the 
violence.  Violence  doesn't  make 
peace,  dialogue  does. 

Khmers  in  the 
Tenderloin 
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three  Southeast  Asian  groups. 

"Most  Americans  think  refugee 
means  Vietnamese,"  says  Sari  Kar- 
et,  the  manager  of  the  Phnom  Penh 
restaurant  and  a  founder  of  Cambo- 
dian Outreach  Services.  "Slowly, 
people  are  starting  to  realize  that 
there  are  different  groups,  rather 
than  seeing  all  refugees  as  boat 
people.  Cambodians  did  not  come  by 
boat  but  overland  and  were  stuck  in  a 
camp  for  years  before  they  got 
here." 

Silen  Nhok  of  the  International 
Institute,  another  refugee  aid  group, 
says  that  many  of  the  Khmer 
refugees  who  came  in  1975  were 
educated  and  highly  skilled  and 
many  have  gotten  good  jobs  by  now 
and  moved  out  of  the  Tenderloin. 
But  those  that  came  later,  after  1979 
and  the  fall  of  Pol  Pot,  were  mostly 
farmers  with  limited  backgrounds, 
illiterate  in  their  own  language. 

This  sets  them  apart  from  many  of 
the  more  numerous  Vietnamese 
refugees,  particularly  the  ethnic 
Chinese,  who  were  businessmen  or 
skilled  workers,  Nhok  says.  The 
newly-arriving  Khmer  refugees  need 
more  time,  training  and  support  to 
"catch  up,"  he  says. 

Dean  Leng,  the  executive  director 
of  Khmer  Samaky,  criticizes  what  he 
calls  a  "one  size  fits  all"  refugee 
program  that  doesn't  take  into 
account  the  special  needs  of  the 
Khmer  people.  He  argues,  for 
instance,  that  social  service,  pro- 
grams that  deal  just  with  the  head  of 
the  household  are  a  mistake  for 
Khmer  families. 

"You  must  consider  the  whole 
family  as  a  unit  and  counsel  them 
with  that  in  mind,"  Leng  says. 

Echoes  Karet,  "When  the  whole 
family  understands  the  why  and 
how,  then  you  assure  the  training 
will  succeed.  If  you  take  it  on  an 
individual  basis,  that's  where  you 
have  people  dropping  out."  When 
that  happens,  he  continues,  people 
begin  to  lose  confidence  and  develop 
other  psychological  problems. 

Leng  is  also  concerned  with  people 
getting  trapped  in  the  "welfare  syn- 
drome." "Most  Khmers  are  hard- 
working folks  but  fall  victim  to  the 
system  and  it  not  understanding 
them  or  being  able  to  deal  with  their 
special  needs.  The  longer  they  are  on 
welfare,  the  harder  it  is  to  get  off," 
he  says. 

For  this  reason,  Khmer  leaders 
believe  it  is  important  to  go  beyond 
merely  advocating  for  meeting  basic 
survival  needs  like  food,  jobs  and 
decent  housing. 

They  are  seeking,  they  say,  to 
empower  their  people  and  develop 
the  skills  and  resources  within  the 
community  that  will  allow  it  to  speak 
for  itself. 
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Mismanagement  Charged  in  TL  Hotel  Project 
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major  plumbing  problems  including 
frequent  sewage  back-ups  and  ser- 
ious electrical  problems  that  may 
pose  fire  hazards. 

•  Inadequate  security  that  allowed 
virtually  free  access  to  the  hotels  by 
non-residents,  led  to  numerous  bur- 
glaries and  left  tenants  living  in  fear. 

•  Poor  screening  of  both  tenants 
and  employees  so  that  drug  dealers 
and  other  "undesirables"  were  both 
hired  and  made  residents. 

•  A  bureaucratic  and  distant  man- 
agement style  that  gave  no  authority 
to  on-site  employees  and  required 
approval  on  almost  everything  from 
top  company  officials  in  southern 
California.  This  problem  led  to 
massive  delays  in  performing  routine 
maintenance  work,  former  employ- 
ees say. 

'The  Money  Isn't  There' 

These  problems,  compounded  by  a 
heavy  turnover  of  on-site  managerial 
staff,  have  led  to  growing  financial 
problems  for  the  project. 

"I  have  a  lot  of  concern  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  project  is  losing  a  lot 
more  money  than  it  was  projected  to 
and  is  suffering  serious  operating 
deficits,"  said  Ian  Gilchrist,  a  vice- 
president  with  the  Paine-Webber 
investment  firm  and  a  member  of  the 
North  of  Market  Development  Cor- 
poration board. 

Ed  Mathews,  a  general  partner  in 
the  hotels  project,  told  the  Times 
that  there  have  been  "significant 
cost  overruns  and  operating  defi- 
cits" that  have  forced  the  partners  to 
put  up  additional  monies  to  the  tune 
of  about  one  million  dollars  to  date. 

Mathews  conceded  that  the  dev- 
elopers "certainly  made  some  mis- 
takes" in  the  way  the  project  was 
handled  and  that  their  lack  of  tenant 
screening  had  hurt  them  financially. 
But  overall,  he  said,  "I  think  we  did 
a  pretty  good  job  of  completing  the 
rehab  and  the  hotels  are  in  pretty 
good  shape." 

"It's  easy  to  sit  back  and  criticise 
management,"  said  Bob  Stern,  ano- 
ther general  partner  and  the  pro- 
ject's biggest  investor.  "The  prob- 
lem isn't  management.  The  real 
problem  is  there  just  isn't  enough 
operating  money.  You've  got  to  have 
a  certain  amount  to  run  the  build- 
ings. It  doesn't  matter  who  manages 
the  buildings,  the  money  isn't  there. 

"Something  has  to  be  done  to 
create  enough  money  for  operation , ' 1 
Stern  added,  suggesting  this  could 
be  done  either  through  finding  a 
source  for  ongoing  rent  subsidies  or 
through  a  rent  increase.  The  part- 
ners have  been  seeking  a  rent 
increase  for  several  months  but  the 
community  corporation,  which  must 
approve  any  rent  increases,  has 
refused  to  approve  one  until  the 
partnership  turns  over  a  series  of 
reports  they  have  been  requesting 
and  brings  in  outside  management. 

Stern  said  no  decision  had  yet 
been  made  on  the  request  for  new 
management  but  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  discuss  the  matter  at  a 
meeting  with  Mayor  Feinstein  on 
Jan.  23. 

Stern  also  had  sharp  words  for  the 
North  of  Market  Development  Cor- 
poration. "There's  an  awful  lot  of 
people  sitting  back  poking  criticism 
but  not  doing  anything.  They  are  our 
partner,  they  should  be  a  little  more 
productive. 

"Nobody's  brought  up  the  fact 
that  North  of  Market  has  not 
cooperated  with  the  marketing.  I 
heard  that  they  went  to  a  large 
commercial  tenant  and  told  them  not 
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to  move  in.  They  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  keep  the  place  from  being 
successful." 

Out  of  Touch  with  Reality' 

The  members  of  the  community 
corporation  argue  that  the  operating 
deficits  are  themselves  an  indication 
of  mismanagement,  caused  by  un- 
realistically  low  estimates  of  costs. 
The  corporation's  letter  to  the  part- 
ners said  the  deficit  "cannot  be  any- 
thing but  the  responsibility  of  SFRH 
due  to  the  way  it  has  elected  to 
manage  these  properties." 

According  to  figures  in  the  city's 
UDAG  application  to  the  federal 
government,  the  developers  pro- 
jected operating  costs  per  unit  per 
year  of  $1042  for  the  first  year  of 
operation,  rising  to  $1410  by  the 
fourth  year. 

A  local  development  executive, 
familiar  with  low  and  moderate 
income  housing,  asked  to  comment 
on  these  figures,  said,  "They're 
completely  out  of  touch  with  econo- 
mic reality.  All  you  can  do  on  that  is 
run  a  slum  property.  They  should 
probably  be  almost  double  that." 

"Those  are  the  numbers  we  were 
given,  those  are  the  numbers  we 
were  able  to  ascertain  from  other 
projects,"  Stern  said.  He  said  that  it 
took  two  years  to  get  the  project 
going  when  they  had  anticipated 
only  a  few  months  and  since  then, 
"utilities  have  gone  up  incredibly 
and  insurance  has  gone  sky  high." 

Another  higher  than  expected 
expense  was  for  24-hour  desk  clerks, 
Mathews  said.  They  had  not  origin- 
ally planned  to  use  them  because 
"other  hotels  in  the  area  operate 
without  them  so  we  thought  it  wasn't 
necessary."  Tenant  outcry  eventual- 
ly forced  them  to  add  round-the- 
clock  staffing,  adding  to  their  per- 
sonnel expenses. 


Liam  Perm  fire  escape. 
Rehab  Poor,  Maintenance  a  'Joke' 

City  officials,  community  repre- 
sentatives and  former  employees  all 
expressed  concern  to  the  Times 
about  the  quality  of  the  rehabilitation 
and  maintenance  work  performed  by 
the  developers.  The  community  cor- 
poration, in  its  Dec.  7  letter  to  the 
partners,  included  a  four-page  list- 
ing of  rehabilitation  problems. 

One  of  the  biggest  concerns  is  over 
electrical  work  and  fire  safety.  "In 
the  William  Penn,  basement  electri- 
cal boxes  were  installed  next  to  the 
gas  mains  where  major  leaks  were 
being  reported  from  the  sidewalk," 
the  corporation  charged.  "Walls 
were  sealed  prior  to  an  electrical 
inspection,  leaving  exposed  only 
those  sections  of  wall  where  the  new 
wiring  would  surely  pass  code.  In 
other  closed  walls,  electrical  systems 
not  up  to  code  were  concealed.  The 
inspector  saw  only  those  portions 
which  G  &  K  intended." 

The  water  leak  onto  the  electrical 
panel,  which  is  located  next  to  the 
gas  main  in  the  basement,  was  a 
major  concern  to  one  former  main- 
tenance employee.  "If  there's  a 
short  circuit  and  it  arcs  over  to  the 
gas  main,  there's  gonna  be  an 
explosion,"  said  the  employee,  one 
of  several  who  spoke  to  the  Times  on 
condition  that  they  not  be  named. 

A  Barbeque  Pit 

Adding  to  the  danger  at  the  Penn 
is  the  fact  that  the  rear  fire  exit  leads 
to  a  completely  enclosed  concrete 
courtyard. 

"It's  a  damn  barbeque  pit,"  the 
former  maintenance  employee  said. 
"Tenants  would  go  down  there  and 
that's  where  they'd  cook.  It's  a  death 
trap.  It's  as  simple  as  that." 

"If  tenants  get  caught  down  there 
and  the  fumes  get  them  and  they 
can't  get  out..."  Penn  tenant  Rich- 


ard Parker  mused,  standing  on  the 
fire  escape  and  pointing  to  the  dead 
end  courtyard.  "You  can't  absolutely 
prevent  problems  like  a  fire  but  you 
can  be  as  prepared  as  possible  and 
obviously  we're  not  prepared." 

SFRH  partner  Ed  Matthews  told 
the  Times  that  they  had  contracted  to 
have  a  metal  stairs  built  over  a 
courtyard  wall  to  provide  an  egress, 
"which  we  were  not  required  to  do. 
We  were  not  cited  for  any  fire  code 
violations.  We  are  not  in  conflict  with 
the  Fire  Department." 

But  Ron  Morehen,  an  inspector 
with  the  Fire  Department,  said  he 
directed  building  managers  to  add  a 
rear  fire  escape  route  on  Aug.  21, 
1984,  although  he  did  not  issue  a 
citation.  He  said  he  had  last  talked  to 
company  officials  about  the  problem 
on  Dec.  26  and  would  "give  them  a 
little  more  time." 

Morehen  added  that  other  than 
the  fire  escape  problem,  the  building 
was  fully  sprinklered  and  in  good 
shape. 

The  community  corporation 
charged  that  there  are  "no  lighted 
exit  signs  in  any  of  the  buildings" 
and  that  electrical  problems  at  the 
Ritz  also  posed  a  fire  safety  problem. 

"The  main  circuit  breakers  (at  the 
Ritz)  were  constantly  blowing  and 
would  shut  off  the  whole  building 
instead  of  just  one  floor,"  another 
former  employee  said.  "One  time,  I 
reset  the  breaker  five  times  in  one 
hour  and  it  was  so  hot  I  just  let  the 
whole  building  stay  off  for  an 
hour-and-a-half." 

Other  rehabilitation  problems  out- 
lined include  burst  waste  pipes 
which  have  damaged  commercial 
tenants  in  building  storefronts,  sew- 
age back-ups  in  the  Ritz  and  leaking 
roofs  and  downpipe  drains  at  the  Ritz 
and  Dalt. 

Crisis  to  Crisis 

Ongoing  maintenance  is  "a  joke," 
said  one  former  employee.  The  Dev- 
elopment Corporation  letter  said, 
"Budgets  do  not  exist  for  the  main- 
tenance or  upkeep  of  the  individual 
buildings.  There  is  no  cash  on  hand 
for  maintenance.  Because  of  slow 
payment,  local  vendors  will  not  give 
G  &  K  credit  .  " 

"If  a  pipe  burst,  you  could  get  it 
fixed  the  same  day,"  said  one  former 
property  manager,  "But  if  you  look 
at  the  burst  pipe  and  say  this  thing's 
corroded  from  the  first  to  the  fourth 
floor  and  it's  all  got  to  be  replaced, 
nothing  would  happen.  Wait  for 
another  pipe  to  burst.  So  you  go  from 
one  crisis  to  another  crisis  to  another 
crisis." 

Ted  Wollin,  a  Dalt  Hotel  tenant 
said  that  when  the  6th  floor  bathroom 
light  switch  went  out,  "it  took  them 
three  months  to  fix  it.  And  the  part 
costs  about  ten  cents." 

Wollin  added  that  the  furniture  in 
the  Dalt  is  falling  apart.  "It's 
garbage,  it's  like  some  driftwood 
that  floated  in,"  he  said,  sitting  on  a 
tattered  lobby  couch  with  a  hole  in 
the  cushion. 


Nowhere  have  problems  created 
by  mis-management  of  the  hotels 
been  more  clear  or  more  serious  than 
in  the  area  of  building  security.  At 
one  point  burglaries,  vandalism  and 
drug  dealing  became  epidemic  at  the 
Ritz  Hotel.  Similar  problems  also 
occurred  at  the  Dalt  Hotel,  where 
last  April,  a  tenant  was  murdered. 
Tenants    at    all    three  buildings 
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became  so  concerned  about  the  lack 
of  security  in  the  buildings  that  they 
circulated  petitions  requesting  that 
security  in  the  hotels  be  beefed  up. 

Marvis  Phillips,  a  former  Ritz 
tenant,  said  the  building  had  at  first 
been  a  "quiet  and  peaceful  home" 
but  by  mid-February  of  1984,  "we 
felt  like  we  were  in  prison.  I  was 
frightened  living  in  there.  I  was 
afraid  for  my  life." 

Rip-offs  at  the  Ritz 

Phillips  says  one  hotel  employee 
was  seen  repeatedly  ripping  off 
rooms  using  his  passkey.  "I  saw  him 
enter  a  room  right  across  from  mine 
with  a  pass  key  and  come  out  with  a 
radio,"  Phillips  says.  Phillips  him- 
self lost  $168  when  his  room  was 
burglarized  and  his  wallet  stolen. 
The  wallet  turned  up  on  the  desk  of 
the  employee,  who  claimed  to  have 
found  it  in  the  basement,  Phillips 
says. 

In  addition,  frequent  arson  fires 


plagued  the  buildings,  including  one 
that  did  significant  damage  to  the 
lobby  and  was  presumed  to  have 
been  set  by  a  tenant  who  was  evicted 
the  morning  of  the  fire. 

Another  problem  was  drugs.  "We 
were  finding  people  shooting  up  in 
the  bathrooms,"  Phillips  said.  "I 
found  rigs,  little  bags  and  empty 
baloons." 

According  to  tenants  and  former 
employees,  the  problems  at  the  Ritz 
were  caused  by  a  total  lack  of  tenant 
screening  and  an  equally  severe  lack 
of  security  personnel. 

"G  &  K  pressed  to  fill,  fill,  fill. 
They  didn't  care  who  or  where,  they 
wanted  the  units  filled,"  said  a 
former  employee. 

"The  owners  put  pressure  on 
everyone:  'We're  losing  money,  get 
those  units  filled,'  "  agreed  Art 
Rudloff,  a  former  hotel  administra- 
tor. 

The  response  of  the  building 
managers  was  to  fill  the  units  with 
almost  anyone  who  walked  through 
the  door,  according  to  Phillips.  In  so 
doing,  management  circumvented 
the  tenant  selection  process  set  up  in 
the  project  agreement  that  gave 
responsibility  for  tenant  selection  to 
a  community-based  committee. 

In  one  case,  a  Ritz  manager 
tricked  a  member  of  the  Tenant 
Selection  Committee  into  signing  the 
applications  of  25  or  30  tenants  who 
had  already  moved  into  the  building. 

Compounding  these  problems  was 


the  fact  that  there  was  no  one  on 
duty  at  the  front  door  to  the  hotel 
and,  according  to  Phillips,  anyone 
could  get  in  by  kicking  the  door  or 
slipping  the  latch  with  a  credit  card. 

On  March  21,  tenants  at  the 
William  Penn,  who  had  been  experi- 
encing similar  problems  to  the  Ritz, 
but  on  a  smaller  scale,  gathered  57 
tenant  signatures  on  a  petition 
demanding  24-hour  desk  clerks. 

On  April  18,  tenants  at  the  Ritz, 
writing  that  the  situation  there  had 
become  "potentially  dangerous" 
and  "a  threat  to  the  physical  safety 
of  the  residents,"  followed  suit. 

Ten  days  later,  a  tenant  at  the 
Dalt  was  murdered,  shot  by  his  own 
guest  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning. 

The  Shadow  Knows 

In  an  apparent  effort  to  deal  with 
the  security  problems  they  were 


facing  and  some  of  the  "problem" 
tenants  that  their  own  poor  screen- 
ing process  was  responsible  for,  the 
company  brought  in  "The  Shadow," 
a  six-foot,  four-inch,  300  pound  man, 
whose  job,  said  former  manager  Art 
Rudloff,  was  to  "intimidate  out" 
hard-core  drug  pushers  and  problem 
tenants.  • 

Rudloff  and  "The  Shadow,"  who 
was  identified  as  Bill  Williams  by  a 
former  G  &  K  employee,  tried  to 
clear  up  the  problems  by  paying 
tenants  $200  a  piece  to  move  out. 

But  "The  Shadow's"  tactics  also 
generated  controversy  and  a  couple 
of  temporary  restraining  orders. 
Susan  Slightem,  a  former  Dalt 
tenant,  said  "The  Shadow"  inter- 
rupted her  and  another  former 
tenant  who  she  was  counseling  on 
tenants'  rights  in  the  Dalt  lobby. 

"He  just  suddently  appeared  and 
started  to  interfere  and  was  very 
intimidating  and  threatening," 
Slightem  told  the  Times.  She  added 
that  he  insisted  on  seeing  the  other 
tenant  alone  and  refused  to  give  his 
real  name  or  show  identification  to 
back  up  his  statement  that  he  was 
G  &  K's  security  chief. 

A  former  Ritz  tenant,  Frank 
Henton,  also  obtained  a  restraining 
order  against  "The  Shadow"  and 
charged  in  papers  filed  with  the 
Superior  Court  that  "Shadow"  had 
assaulted  him. 

Ritz  former  tenant  Marvis  Phillips 
says  that  "Shadow"  kicked  in  the 
doors  of  tenants  at  that  hotel.  In  one 
case,  a  tenant  who  was  undergoing 


The  hotel  rehabilitation  project 
had  its  genesis  in  late  1980  and  early 
1981,  after  the  Ramada  Hotel  and 
two  other  hotel  operators  had  an- 
nounced plans  to  build  three  luxury 
high-rise  hotels  on  the  eastern  flank 
of  the  Tenderloin. 

The  city,  responding  to  an  uproar 
from  Tenderloin  residents  concerned 
about  the  impact  such  hotels  might 
have,  put  together  an  Urban  Dev- 
elopment Action  Grant  application  to 
the  federal  government  seeking 
funds  to  rehabilitate  run-down  resi- 
dential hotels  in  the  neighborhood. 

City  officials  sought  to  satisfy 
neighborhood  critics  with  the  idea 
that  the  residential  hotels  would 
mitigate  the  impact  of  the  Ramada. 

The  package  was  put  together  by 
Richard  Goblirsch,  then  the  director 
of  the  Mayor's  Economic  Develop- 
ment Council  and  a  former  director 
of  the  Redevelopment  Agency  in 
Santa  Ana. 

After  one  developer  the  city  had 
been  discussing  the  project  with 
died,  Goblirsch  brought  in  Goldrich, 
*  Kest  and  Stern,  a  southern  Califor- 
nia-based development  firm  that  had 
developed  a  project  for  him  in  Santa 
Ana.  That  project  ultimately  gene- 
rated a  lawsuit  by  a  group  called  the 
Barrio  Housing  Corporation  which 
charged  that  GKS  failed  to  make 
good  on  promises  to  build  low-in- 
come housing  as  part  of  the  project. 

The  firm  was  given  the  develop- 
ment rights  by  Goblirsch  without 
competitive  bidding  or,  apparently, 
discussion  with  other,  locally -based 
developers. 

One  local  development  executive 
with  extensive  experience  in  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  pro- 
jects told  the  Times  that  his  firm  was 
not  contacted.  "We  would  have  been 
interested,  we  would  have  looked  at 
it  and  I  think  we  would  have  pursued 
it.  I  don't  think  we'd  have  been  alone 
in  that,  I  think  other  local  developers 
would  have  been  interested,"  he 
said. 

In  the  early  months  of  1981,  after 
the  lame-duck  Carter  administration 
had  approved  the  package  in  con- 


an  eviction  had  her  door  removed 
from  the  hinges  after  it  was  kicked 
in.  The  door  was  left  off  for  a 
month-and-a-half ,  Phillips  says, 
while  the  tenant  was  still  living 
there,  a  blanket  across  her  door. 

'Shadow'  no  longer  works  at  the 
hotels  although  he  reportedly  is  still 
employed  by  G  &  K  Management  in 
southern  California. 

'Crooks  and  Thieves' 

Even  with  the  lack  of  screening, 
the  "hotels  have  never  achieved  an 
occupancy  rate  higher  than  70%," 
according  to  the  corporation's  letter, 
which  added  that  the  "eviction  rate 
of  almost  20%  is  extraordinarily 
high." 

Both  of  these  problems  are  "clas- 
sic indicators  of  a  housing  project  in 
trouble,"  the  corporation  says,  as  is 
the  high  turnover  in  staff  at  the 
hotels.  There  have  been  four  overall 
managers  and  more  than  six  building 
managers  in  the  last  year. 

Former  administrator  Art  Rudloff 
said  that  screening  of  employees  was 
as  bad  as  screening  of  tenants.  "You 
had  incompetent  people  hiring 
crooks  and  thieves,"  he  said,  adding 


cept,  ine  city  attempted  to  hammer 
out  an  agreement  with  the  dev- 
elopers and  the  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition,  acting  as  a 
neighborhood  representative.  In  a 
flurry  of  negotiating  sessions  and 
correspondence,  the  city  tried  to 
overcome  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  Coalition,  which  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  provisions  they  were  being 
offered. 

At  one  point,  despite  opposition 
from  the  Coalition,  the  mayor  sent 
the  project  to  the  board  of  super- 
visors, which  rejected  it  on  a  6-5 
vote.  The  Coalition  and  the  super- 
visors were  concerned  about  a  lack  of 
protections  in  the  proposed  agree- 
ment to  guarantee  low  rents  and  to 
ensure  that  the  community  got 
ownership  of  some  of  the  hotels  at 
the  end  of  the  project. 

The  developers  and  Goblirsch  had 
said  that  such  guarantees  were  not 
economically  feasible,  but  after  the 
rejection  by  the  supervisors,  new 
negotiations  took  place  which  pro- 
duced an  agreement. 

Kopp  called  the  proposal  "the 
UDAG  rip-off,  the  biggest  Tender- 
loin mugging,"  and  charged  that 
Goblirsch  handed  a  plum  to  the 
developers,  one  of  whom  was  his 
"long  time  friend." 

Kopp  argued  that  the  amount  of 
federal  and  city  subsidies  involved 
was  too  large  and  the  developers 
own  contributions  too  small.  "It  is  a 
transaction  with  no  risks  for  the 
development  firm  and  with  enor- 
mous tax  benefits  and  returns,"  he 
said. 

The  mayor,  lobbying  the  board, 
responded  that  the  project  had  been 
"meticulously  put  together"  and  ac- 
cused Kopp  of  resorting  to  "personal 
attack  and  innuendo."  The  program 
"steps  into  a  new  frontier  of  public 
and  private  cooperation."  she  said, 
adding  that  she  believed  it  would 
"withstand  the  huffing  and  puffing 
of  Supervisor  Kopp." 

The  Supervisors,  with  the  reluc- 
tant blessing  of  the  Planning  Coa- 
lition, approved  the  final  version  of 
the  project. 

—  Rob  Waters 


that  he  caught  one  employee  "stum- 
bling around  high  on  heroin  trying  to 
get  into  someone's  room  at  the 
Dalt." 

Despite  all  the  problems,  mem- 
bers of  the  community  corporation 
do  not  think  that  the  project  is  hope- 
lessly doomed.  With  new  manage- 
ment and  a  more  professional  atti- 
tude towards  running  the  hotels, 
they  believe  the  project  can  be 
turned  around. 

"We  shouldn't  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  457  units  of  housing  were 
taken  off  the  private  real  estate 
market  and  reserved  for  low-income 
people  in  the  community,"  said 
Mark  Aaronson,  attorney  for  the  cor- 
poration. 

Nonetheless,  Aaronson  is  looking 
into  the  corporation's  legal  options. 
"The  developers  have  very  clear 
responsibilities  under  the  contract 
that  they  signed.  We  do  not  believe 
they  are  currently  meeting  those 
responsibilities  and  we  are  looking  at 
what  can  be  done  to  make  sure  they 
do." 

Alison  Shepard  and  Dan  Noyes  from 
the  Center  for  Investigative  Report- 
ing contributed  to  this  report. 


Tenant  Ted  Wollin  in  the  Dalt  lobby.  "The  furniture  is  garbage,"  he  says. 
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Seniors'  Space 


by  Robin  Wechsler 


I  honestly  wasn't  intending  to 
write  anything  about  Christmas  in 
this  month's  column.  After  all,  it  is  a 
new  year  with  new  tender  stories  to 
tell,  and  by  now,  Christmas  is 
history.  So,  I  wasn't  going  to  say  a 
word.  That  is,  until  I  heard  about  the 
First  Columbia  Management  Co. 
staff  Christmas  party.  (First  Colum- 
bia is  the  management  company  for 
the  Marlton,  Maria,  Alexander  Ho- 
tels). 

Lennard  Ostlin  it  turns  out,  was  a 
reindeer  in  a  previous  life.  He 
returned  to  earth  as  assistant  com- 
munity administrator  (Marlton  Ho- 
tel), but  at  this  particular  Christmas 
party,  Lennard  reverted  back  to  an 
image  of  his  former  reindeer  self. 
His  coworkers  who  were  also  at  the 
party  claim  that  he  was  really  proud 
of  his  antlers.  Ask  him  about  it  when 
you  see  him  at  the  Marlton. 

Based  on  the  theory  that  it's  good 
to  get  out  of  the  Tenderloin  every 
once  in  a  while,  the  Christmas  party 
was  held  at  Stern  Grove.  But  the 
party's  planners  had  a  surprise  for 
their  guests.  If  you  can't  have  the 
party  in  the  Tenderloin,  you  can 
always  bring  the  Tenderloin  to  the 
party.  And  so  they  did. 

Our  friend  Betsy  Conrad,  consul- 
tant to  the  Company,  all  too  convin- 
cingly "dressed  up"  (or  down)  as  a 
prostitute,  leading  us  all  to  wonder 
what  Betsy  did  in  her  previous  life. 
Pat  Kinnison,  community  admini- 
strator, made  her  appearance  as  Ms. 
Sharp  Claus,  a  new  and  somewhat 
sexier  version  of  Santa's  wife  with 
long  red  nails.  "Bag  lady"  Yvonne 
Browne,  resident  service  coordina- 
tor, Alexander  Hotel,  was  last  seen 
trying  to  hoard  party  food  by  stuffing 
it  into  her  sack  when  no  one  was 
looking. 

The  best  news  is  that  they  video- 
taped the  party  and  they  actually  are 
willing  to  show  it  publically.  I  think  it 
would  make  a  great  fundraiser  for 
lots  of  Tenderloin  community  agen- 
cies. We  could  charge  $.50  just  to  get 
in  to  see  the  tape.  Betsy  could  set  her 
own  fee  for  any  additional  services 
she  might  provide,  and  Yvonne  could 
sell  some  of  that  food  she  has  been 
hoarding  all  this  time. 


Confetti,  auld  lang  syne,  resolu- 
tions, and  midnight  hcur  celebra- 
tions. All  signs  that  the  old  year  has 
come  to  an  end  and  a  new  one  is 
about  to  begin.  All  in  all,  1984  was 
not  a  bad  year.  I  turned  30  in  1984 
and  had  a  typical  30  year-old  crisis. 
For  a  few  brief  moments,  I  thought 
about  having  a  baby,  but  decided  to 
get  a  puppy  instead.  Lots  of  Ten- 
derloin friends  are  having  babies 
though.  Congratulations  are  in  order 
to  Barb  Reusch  and  Matundu  Maka- 
lani  on  the  birth  of  their  daughter, 
Ayanna.  Frank  Gordon,  Antonia  res- 
ident, became  a  proud  grandfather 
last  month.  Robin  Bedell- Waite, 
senior  program  director  at  the 
YMCA,  gave  birth  to  a  baby  girl, 
Ashley  Marie.  Robin's  obsession 
with  running  multiple  miles  per  day 
was  reaffirmed  when  we  learned  that 
Baby  Ashley  already  owns  two  pairs 
of  Nike  shoes,  size  Vz. 

Some  of  the  Tenderloin  kids  are 
heading  north  for  the  winter.  Eric 
and  Terrence  Hanserd,  Joe  Steven- 
son, Sweet  Pea  Mueller  and  Tracy 
Thomas  are  taking  SFPD  Officer 
Benny  Fong  and  YMCA  staff  mem- 
ber Cathy  Wolfheim  cross-country 
skiing.  I  wasn't  invited  to  go  along 
on  this  trip,  but  it's  probably  all  for 
the  best.  The  only  time  I  ever  tried  to 
ski  I  created  the  world's  largest 
human  snowball  by  rolling  downhill 
in  a  horizontal  position. 

Tenderloin  kids  are  a  coordinated 
lot,  and  anyone  who  has  ever  seen 
the  Top  Rockers  knows  this  is  true. 
In  addition  to  Break  Dancing,  the 
Rockers  have  left  their  artistic  mark 
on  our  neighborhood.  But  while  their 
grafitti  is  fairly  classy,  as  grafitti 
goes,  they  have  agreed  to  remove  it 
from  the  outside  of  several  Leaven- 
worth buildings  and  put  it,  in  more 
appropriate  mural  form,  inside  the 
Turk  Street  Youth  Center. 

Anh,  Yen,  Hoang  and  Tu  Phung 
recently  moved  back  into  the  Ten- 
derloin with  the  rest  of  their  family. 
Welcome  home  to  all  of  you.  Also, 
welcome  to  Herb  Jackson,  new 
Crescent  resident.  Jeannie  Hallace, 
former  ESL  teacher  and  neighbor- 
hood counselor  is  also  back  for  the 
holidays  and  new  year. 

Well,  if  I  didn't  write  about  you  or 
your  friends  in  this  column,  it's  your 
own  fault!  You  may  recall  that  last 
month  I  established  the  TIP  Project 
—Tender  Informant  Program.  I 
asked  that  readers  call  me  at 
928-8767  to  report  tender  neighbor- 
hood happenings.  Since  I  wasn't 
swamped  with  calls  (to  be  honest,  I 
didn't  get  any)  make  it  your  New 
Year's  resolution  to  phone  in. 


Keeping  Warm 
in  the  Winter 

by  Myra  Van  Aerts 

Icicles  and  snow  and  frozen  pud- 
dles may  look  romantic  to  the  nostal- 
gia-prone at  Christmas  but  thank 
goodness  we  don't  have  to  live  with 
it.  That  doesn't  mean  that  it  doesn't 
get  uncomfortably  cold  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, of  course,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  energy  assistance  pro- 
grams funded  by  various  public  and 
private  sources  that  want  to  help  you 
keep  warm  this  winter. 

All  program  offer  outright  grants; 
the  money  does  not  have  to  be  paid 
back.  Nonetheless,  Don  Franklin  of 
PG&E  reports  that  he's  having  a 
tough  time  persuading  seniors  to 
take  advantage  of  the  programs. 
They've  seen  so  many  scams  they 
have  become  skeptical  of  free  offers. 
There's  no  such  thing  as  a  free 
lunch,  right? 

What  PG&E  gets  from  the  deal  is 
the  money  they  save  by  not  being 
forced  to  build  expensive  new  power 
plants  when  consumers  conserve 
energy.  In  addition  to  PG&E,  the 
federal  government  and  private 
charities  are  also  providing  energy 
assistance  to  seniors  and  low-income 
people. 

•  Energy  Crisis  Intervention  Pro- 
gram. Provides  low-income  people 
with  up  to  $300  towards  energy  bills. 
Seniors  do  not  need  to  have  received 
shut-off  notice.  Funded  by  federal 
government  through  Economic  Op- 
portunity Council.  Same  program 
also  weatherizes  homes  of  SSI  and 
AFDC  recipients.  EOC  inspects 
home  and  performs  up  to  $1,000 


worth  of  energy  saving  measures 
(attic  insulation,  waterheater  blan- 
ket, door  and  window  weather- 
stripping,  caulking,  low-flow  show- 
erhead  and  duct  insulation).  Renters 
must  get  permission  from  landlord. 
Call  771-7100  Ext.  250  for  both 
programs. 

•  REACH.  Provides  low-income 
people  not  eligible  for  assistance 
from  ECIP  (above)  with  one-time 
payment  of  up  to  $200  per  year.  This 
is  emergency  assistance  to  those 
having  trouble  paying  PG&E  bills 
because  of  unexpected  expenses. 
Funded  by  Salvation  Army,  PG&E 
and  private  charities.  Call  861-0755 
for  PG&E  appointment. 

•  LEAP.  Provides  assistance  to- 
wards paying  energy  bills;  amount 
varies  with  income  and  area.  Must 
be  receiving  (not  merely  eligible  for) 
SSI  and  Medi-Cal.  Must  apply  every 
year;  deadline  31  March  1985. 
Federally  funded.  If  you  have  not 
received  application  and  think  you 
may  be  eligible,  call  toll-free  1-800- 
952-8311. 

•  Project  HELP.  PG&E  offers  up 
to  $1,000  worth  of  weatherization 
(PG&E  contractors  perform  work)  to 
homeowners  and  renters.  Renters 
must  get  permission  from  landlord. 
Must  be  60  or  over  with  income 
limits  $9,960/single  and  $13,440/ 
couple;  no  asset  limit.  Funded  by 
PG&E.  Call  Don  Franklin  at  972- 
1377. 

LEGAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  EL- 
DERLY provides  free  legal  assis- 
tance to  residents  of  San  Francisco 
who  are  58  and  older  at  convenient 
places  throughout  the  city.  For  an 
appointment  to  a  site  nearest  you, 
call  861-4444. 


rooms  available  at  the 

AARTI  COOPERATIVE 
HOTEL 
391  Leavenworth 

•  a  40  room  recently  renovated  residential 
hotel 

•  three  community  rooms  with  kitchens 

•  award-winning  roof  garden 

•  working  towards  Co-op  self  management 

•  each  resident  expected  to  put  five  hours  per 
week  into  Co-op  work 

•  $  169  per  month  rent. 

For  more  information,  call  776-2151  or 
928-9699 


0 


UCTH/%  CtlXPI&ffXTmti 

Check  your  mail 
free  by  phone 
885-9555 


Mailboxes  for  Rent 
1st  month  FREE 


photo    Continental  Mail  Co. 
copies  537  Jones  St. (at  Geary) 
10cents  S.F.,  CA.,  94102 

II  is  our  business  lo  assure  lhal  your  mail  is  your  business  alone 


We  hold/ 
forward  mail 


Social 
Security 
A  SSI 
clients 
welcome! 


Our  Classic 
Low  Rates  — Compare! 

$  1  00  -  1  montb 
$  ». 00  —  3  months 
$15  00  —  6  months 
$26.00  -  1  year 
$37.80  —  18  months 

For  full  details,  phone: 
885-9555  (1pm-7pm) 
885-4123  (24  hours) 


Bay  Area  Mail  Ser- 
vice Leader  since 
1969 


Special 
Start  up 
Rates 


Why  Pay  More  for  Less?  Compare! 


7enderJoin  Writers  Workshop 


THE  PRISON  LOVE  STORY 

it  is  not  a  sudden  love 

it  is  not  Shakespeare's  love 

it  is  not  platonic  love 

prison  love  is  known 

only  to  prisoners 

the  prisoner  is  alone  with  himself 

alone  with  his  love  in  his  cell 

the  best  description  of  prison  love 

is  hatred 

the  best  description  of  his  love 

for  his  girlfriend 

is  cold  iron  bars 

one  day  is  exactly  the  same 

like 

1 0  or  1 00  or  1 000  days  before 

the  prisoner 

writes  out  her  name 

on  the  wall  with  a  broken  fork 

sometimes  maybe 

he  will  tattoo  her  name 

on  the  skin  of  his  hand 

in  order  to  touch  a  finger 

to  the  letters 

the  prisoner  sometimes  sees  her 
here  in  his  dreams 
or  at  noon  in  his  soupbowl 
and  when  from  day  to  day 
and  when  from  night  to  night 
he  begins  to  forgive  her  all 
the  other  men 

(the  prisoner  never  trusts  women) 
the  easier  it  becomes  to  describe 
treason  as  helplessness 

Adam  Lizakowski 


THE  UNCONSCIOUS  DAY 

Today  we  proceed,  hopefully 
thinking  of  the  present,  yet 
The  moments  of  yesterday's  tangled 

web  comes  forth  again 
Happenings  of  things  we've  done; 

the  somewhat  good  and  bad— 
A  season  of  knowing  we  must 

bid  a  season  farewell. 
Without  any  hesitation  the  clock 

pushes  forward  non-stop 
Waiting  or  not  we  must  participate 

this  coming  new  year 
Even  with  negative  deeds  leading 

or  with  positive  ideas 
No  way  to  measure  the  things 

done,  the  automatic  coming, 
Expression  of  sincere  ingredients 

gratitude— thanking  the  master 
All  in  all  the  one  hopeful  star 

bringing  forth  everything  we  hoped. 
This  gesture  of  thought  we  gather- 
peace,  love,  and  joy 
Most  of  all  the  tangled  web 

we  bared  comes  forth- 
Unconscious  thinking  or  positive 

the  master  now  brings  change 
It's  time  to  sincerely  wish  all 

A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS,  HAPPY  NEW 

Ezekial  J.  Ward 

(Back  again) 


The  Tenderloin  Writers  Workshop  meets 
every  Wednesday  at  7  p.m.  at  Hospitality 
House,  146  Leavenworth.  It  is  free  and  open  to 
anyone. 


JUST  TO  MAKE  IT  THROUGH  THE  NIGHT 

It's  a  cold  November  night  and  the  rain  has  been  falling  steadily  for  the  past 
five  hours.  I  make  the  mental  note  that  all  this  month,  it  has  been  as  if  the  lord 
has  been  testing  me  personally  with  all  this  inclement  weather.  I  know  it's 
only  seasonable,  but  being  on  the  street  changes  one's  outlook  on  things, 
somehow.  — 

Standing  in  the  shelter  of  a  doorway,  I  mutter  sarcastically  to  myself,  "The 
lord  doth  provide!",  then  wonder  if  perhaps  I've  become  hardened.  I  guess, 
to  a  degree,  it  must  be  so,  lest  I  cry  continually.  — 

Discouragement,  despondency  are  swift  currents  on  the  poor  side  of  town, 
where  broken  hearts  and  shattered  dreams  are  as  commonplace  as  the 
robberies  and  suicides  reported  in  the  daily  news.  There  are  many  such  as 
myself  who  trudge,  or  have  trudged  these  unfriendly  streets,  desperately 
hoping  someday,  someway,  something  magical  will  somehow  materialize 
itself  and  act  as  a  launching  pad  from  which  they  shall  rocket  themselves  away 
to  that  distant,  sparkling  gem  called  "Success,"  ever  nurturing  the  belief  that 
every  storm  must  one  day  end,  and  sunshine  and  blue  skies  will  invariably 
follow.  But,  I  confess,  I  have  known  friends  who  never  did  see  the  sunshine, 
or  the  blue  skies,  who  died  out  there  somewhere  amidst  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
and  now  I  find  myself  wondering,  how  must  that  feel?  — 

The  wind  picks  up  a  bit  and  a  chill  sets  in.  My  wet  clothes  aren't  helping 
matters  any,  either.  It's  amazing  how  strongly  one  can  shiver  when  they're 
wet  and  cold.  As  if  all  this  isn't  bad  enough,  a  squad  car  pulls  up,  a  window  is 
rolled  down  and  an  authoritative  voice  booms,  "All  right,  no  loitering,  let's 
move  it  along!"  I  pause  for  just  a  second  gathering  my  strength,  then  shuffle 
"it"  out  from  the  protection  of  the  doorway,  into  the  ever  waiting  rain.  As  I 
trudge  slowly  onward  disappearing  into  the  nightstorm,  my  mind  in  an  effort 
to  escape  its  physical  discomfort  races  off  into  an  evening  daydream  of  things 
more  pleasant  to  dwell  on.  Then  after  a  brief  moment  it  returns  to  the  harsh 
reality  of  the  present  situation.  As  I  press  on  through  the  rain,  toward  the 
oncoming  morning,  a  lump  forms  in  my  throat  and  an  emotional  thought 
surfaces.  "My  God,  such  a  wonder.  What  one  will  do,  just  to  make  it  through 
the  night!"  — 

Warren  D.  Eastman  ©  1984 


GET  YOUR  JOLLIES  AT  THE  LOVE-BOAT  FOLLIES 

To  the  beady-eyed  dame. 

Or  the  love-mangled  maiden, 

This  side  of  homicide,  nuthin's  degradin' ! 

Garbed  for  their  role  in  the  love-boat  chase, 

Trawling  their  quarry  with  fishnets  of  lace. 

Whether  real  or  spurious, 
The  pace  becomes  furious— 
Moon-madness:  mundane; 
All  M.O.'s  incurious. 

Chicanery's  fash'nable; 
No  wiles  trash'noble 
Men  delve  not  the  hokum 
So  dear  to  their  hearts; 

Over  the  rolling  waves, 

Hand  him  the  bait  he  craves, 

Then  reel  him  in  ere    the  moonlight  departs. 


HYPER-CURVES 

i  want  to  do  what 
you  are  doing 
tight  rules  won't 
let  me  see  the 
wilder  sides  and 
you  tell  me  they're 
no  worse  than 
buttermilk  is,  no 
better  than  a  few 
friends  who  know 
you  well  before 
they  ask  to  get 
closer  to  you  and 
then  you  like 
pleasure  and  want 
like  the  rest  of 
us  to  make  it 

Joel  Thomas 


A  BLUE  MOON 

I  looked-up  and  saw 
to  my  delight 
a  blue  moon 
It  is  rare  indeed 
or  so  it  may  seem 
that  one  could  look  up 
and  see  a  blue  moon 

James  R.  Meisel 


MY  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 
Dr.  Mark  Fennakder 

It's  only  this  poem  to  let 

you  know  how  much  I  care, 
And  to  wish  you  a  Merry 

Xmas  and  Happy  New  Year; 
Your  deep  concern  to  your 

patients  is  praise-worthy, 
For  you  ease  their  pains 

with  love,  care  and  pity; 
In  appreciation  for  such 

noble  deed  and  kindness, 
May  this  short  poem  show 

my  sincere  gratefulness; 
And  may  Christ,  our  Lord,  also 

give  you  life  longevity, 
As  only  Him  can  reward  you 

this  cherished  destiny. 

Bernardo  Bill  Brown 


YEAR 


Old  loyalties,  honor,  are  pitched  overboard, 
When  landing  one's  future  master  and  lord! 

Anna  Krivonic 


THE  BEAT  GOES  ON 

Well,  he's  really  gone, 
But  the  sun  is  still  shining, 
And  the  children  are  still  laughing, 
And  there's  always  Immortality, 
The  Beat  Goes  On. 

Dawn  Bowers 


XXI 

I  bought  your  silence 

At  a  costly  price 

You  hardly  knew 

You  were  losing  your  weapon 

And  before  you  knew  it 

I  was  silent 

For  more  than  a  month 
And  how  terrible 
Is  the  feeling 

When  you  want  to  communicate 

To  your  beloved 

You  can't  because  of  pride 

Till  you  have  to  armor  yourself 

With  a  weapon 

Is  that  love  at  all? 

Somebody  tell  me  please. 

Ling  P.  Sicat 


PARENTS 

in  the  depths  of  solemnity 
locked  in  each  others  arms 
they  peer  through  lights  in  the  sky 
they  know  me  through  waterfalls 
of  crystallized  perfume  now  lingering 
i  touch  their  last  breathless  lunge 
into  heaven  and  kiss  their  children 
goodnight.  The  angle  of  Arkansas 
speaks  totally  and  peaceably 
without  bondage — with  courage 
to  say  you  are  alive  in  another  world 
of  being  and  stardom  in  blackness 
kiss  me,  true  loves,  and  say  a  prayer 

Marge  Schneider 


TO  A  DEAR  FRIEND 

What  a  fragile  thing  is  life, 
an  endless  search  from  whence  to  why, 
unanswered  the  question,  how  to  use, 
not  abuse  it? 

The  journey  soon  over, 
distant  the  goal. 

Tempted  to  dawdle,  procrastinate, 
picking  flowers  along  the  way. 

The  spurs  to  dedication  are  the  hands 
held  out  by  comrades  dear, 
the  climb  of  faltering  feet  to  ease, 
while  we, 

in  purposeful  determination, 

fulfill  our  destined  role 

in  a  future  bright  with  hope. 

Reuben  Barr 


VISION 

I  looked  into  a  pond  and  saw  myself. 

I I  was  me  and  no  one  else. 

I  tossed  a  rock  at  the  image  I  saw. 
The  picture  was  blurred  but  was  not 
lost. 

I  turned  to  the  shore,  where  I  saw 
my  shadow.  Not  quite  a  picture  of  me, 
but  a  silhouette  of  my  matter 

I  laid  down  a  branch  upon  the  shadow 
I  saw  but  it  had  no  effect  on  its 
shape  at  all 

I  looked  towards  the  sky  to  see  what 
I  could  see.  I  saw  the  sun,  clouds, 
and  birds,  but  I  could  not  see  me 

James  Ross 
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Mikio  Kondo-Tenderloin  Artist 


by  Nelson  Morales 

The  dictionary  defines  studio  as 
the  workplace  of  a  painter,  sculptor, 
photographer  or  other  artist.  For 
many  of  us,  it  simply  describes  a 
living  space.  For  artist  Mikio  Kondo, 
it  means  both. 

Kondo  is  one  of  a  growing  but 
often  invisible  number  of  artists  who 
are  following  in  a  historic  tradition, 
struggling  to  get  by  and  living  in  a 
low-income  neighborhood,  in  this 
case,  the  Tenderloin. 

Kondo  came  to  the  U.S.  from 
Japan  four  years  ago.  Like  many 
newcomers  before  him  he  was 
seeking  freedom.  But  where  others 
have  sought  political  or  religious 
freedom,  Kondo  sought  the  freedom 
to  "be  himself,"  which  for  him 
meant  artistic  freedom. 

"It  is  difficult,"  he  says,  "for  the 
American  mind  to  understand  Japan 
and  the  intrinsic  rigidity  of  such  a 
mechanized  industrial  state." 

In  Japan,  he  says,  careers  are 
decided  early,  often  under  familial 
and  social  pressures  and  there  is 
little  if  any  room  for  further  changes. 
For  that  reason  there  are  few 
educational  opportunities  for  adults, 
which  is  what  prompted  Kondo  to 
come  to  the  United  States. 

Before  arriving  in  this  country 
Kondo  had  no  formal  art  training. 
Now,  after  having  studied  a  variety 
of  mediums  including  drawing,  etch- 
ing, and  watercolors  in  a  school 
setting,  Kondo  is  in  the  process  of 
exploring  other  less  traditional  med- 
iums such  as  sewing,  constructions 
and  found  objects.  By  interrelating 
these  different  art  forms,  he  hopes 
he  can  arrive  at  a  personal  state- 
ment. 


by  Arthur  Kalson 

Peacock  Restaurant 
707  Ellis  at  Larkin 
6am-9pm  weekdays 
7am-8pm  weekends 
*«** 

When  I  go  out  for  lunch,  my  first 
thought  is  to  find  a  restaurant  that 
serves  American  food.  If  I  can't  find 
one  that  appeals  to  me,  I'll  opt  for  an 
ethnic  cuisine. 

I  had  seen  the  Peacock  and 
thought  it  was  a  Vietnamese  or 
Chinese  place.  Imagine  my  surprise 
when  I  passed  it  one  Thursday 
afternoon  and  noticed  that  the  daily 
special  was  ham  hocks,  lima  beans, 
and  corn  bread  ($3.00). 

The  Peacock  turns  out  to  feature 
all- American  cooking,  including  a 
variety  of  burgers  and  deli  sand- 
wiches as  well  as  breakfasts  and 
homey  dinners. 

I  couldn't  resist;  I  ordered  the 
special.  The  sweet-smiling  Chinese 
woman  who  works  there  served  me  a 
generous  portion  of  lima  beans 
swimming  in  peppery  gravy,  and  two 
huge,  nearly  meatless  ham  hocks.  I 
don't  know  why  I  love  ham  hocks  so 
much  when  there's  so  little  to  them. 
All  I  know  is  that  these  were 
wonderful. 

The  u>rn  bread  was  a  freshly- 
baked  muffin,  a  perfect  complement 
to  my  lunch.  I  also  ordered  a  cup  of 
New  England  clam  chowder  ($.75) 
that  was  as  thick  and  creamy  as  any 


His  present  work  consists  of 
box-like  constructions  similar  to 
display  cases  in  which  a  variety  of 
mediums,  objects  and  images  meet 
and  interact  visually.  And  although 
Kondo  may  be  at  odds  with  certain 
aspects  of  his  society,  he  has  not 
rejected  it  and  his  work  strongly 
reflects  Japanese  popular  culture. 

In  his  three  part  construction  or 
assemblage,  "Conception,  Birth  and 
Death,"  we  find  as  the  focal  point  an 
etching  of  a  man's  back  with  a 
traditional  japanese  tattoo  set 
against  a  black  background.  Em- 
bedded in  the  man's  back  is  a  small 
black  card  with  a  bright  red  circle, 
the  equivalent  in  Japan  to  a  gamb- 
ling chip. 

Brightly  colored  materials  refer  to 
Japanese  garments  and  pieces  of 
bamboo  pierce  the  background. 
These  along  with  the  many  other 
objects— cast  fingers,  needles,  a 
pencil  stump,  a  plastic  butterfly  — 
create  a  strong  sense  of  folk  art, 
theater,  and  a  serious  playfulness. 

Many  of  these  elements  stem  from 
his  memories  in  Japan,  where,  as  a 
child  in  the  Kyoto  countryside, 
Kondo 's  only  exposure  to  art  was 
that  of  the  travelling  Kabuki  theater. 
And  since  he  was  frequently  de- 
prived of  toys,  he  would  find  objects 
from  which  to  make  his  own. 

"In  a  way,"  he  says,  "you  can 
view  my  boxes  as  miniature  stage 
sets.  And  also  in  a  way  you  can  say 
that  I  am  still  making  toys." 

A  whimsical  statement?  Perhaps. 
But  although  we  acknowledge  that 
both  art  and  theater  are  forms  of 
communication,  we  often  forget  that 
for  man  as  well  as  other  species, 
"play"  is  our  first  form  of  social 
communication. 

chowder  I've  found  west  of  the  Union 
Oyster  House  in  Boston.  She  did 
serve  me  my  entree  before  my  soup, 
but  everything  was  so  good  that  I 
was  perfectly  willing  to  forgive  her. 

My  friend  ordered  a  cheese  ome- 
lette ($2.15)  that  was  too  brown  on 
the  outside  for  my  taste,  but  he 
claims  to  prefer  his  omelettes  that 
way.  Hash  browns  are  extra.  We 
decided  to  split  an  order  of  Pot 
Stickers  ($1.50),  the  most  exotic  item 
on  the  menu.  They  were  stuffed  with 
veggies  and  crisply  fried.  All  in  all, 
this  was  a  totally  satisfying  lunch- 
time  experience. 

When  I  returned  to  the  Peacock  on 
a  beautiful  Friday  afternoon,  I  first 
checked  out  the  daily  special:  spa- 
ghetti with  sausage  and  meat  sauce 
($3.00).  Since  I  myself  make  the  best 
spaghetti  sauce,  I'm  jaded,  so  I 
didn't  bother  to  try  to  Peacock's. 

Instead,  I  ordered  the  corned  beef 
hash  with  eggs  and  toast  ($2.70). 
The  hash  was  great,  with  toothsome 
hunks  of  corned  beef,  potatoes,  and 
onions,  all  cooked  just  right.  And  the 
eggs!  I'm  always  shocked  at  how  few 
restaurants,  even  expensive  ones, 
know  how  to  prepare  decent  eggs 
over  easy.  I  don't  know  where  the 
woman  at  the  Peacock  learned  to  fry 
eggs,  but  she  can  turn  mine  over  any 
time  she  wants. 

Both  times  that  I  have  eaten  at  the 
Peacock  (so  far!)  the  place  was 
nearly  empty  during  lunch  hour, 
which  is  probably  just  as  well.  I  can't 
imagine  how  one  hard-working  wo- 
man could  handle  a  real  lunch  rush 
by  herself.  In  a  way,  I'm  making  a 
big  mistake  by  telling  you  about  the 
Peacock,  because,  if  all  of  you  start 
eating  there,  I'll  probably  have  to 
wait  until  I  go  back  to  Wisconsin  to 
get  decent  fried  eggs. 


Jammin'  at  The  Saloon 
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Lisa  Kindred  belts  it  out  while  Johnny  Nitro  explodes  on  guitar  at  the  Mondav 

jam  session  at  The  Saloon.  7 


by  Wade  Hudson 

Boz  Scaggs  has  stopped  dropping 
in  like  he  used  to,  but  the  historic 
Saloon  in  North  Beach  is  hotter  than 
ever. 

The  regular  "Blue  Monday"  jam 
sessions  with  Lisa  Kindred  and 
Friends  are  less  crowded  and  less 
expensive  then  weekend  shows,  and 
frequently  feature  top-flight  surprise 
guests. 

The  joint  usually  starts  jumping 
around  11  on  Monday  nights,  and 
once  it  does,  it's  electric.  Before  it's 
over,  15  or  20  musicians  may  cross 
the  stage,  sometimes  playing  as  a 
nine  or  ten  piece  band  with  four  or 
five  horns. 


Blues  and  rhythm  and  blues,  (with 
some  rock-n-roll  thrown  in  to  jack  up 
the  energy),  is  the  theme.  The  blues 
may  not  be  selling  these  days,  but 
they  run  deep  in  the  souls  of  the 
motley  crew  that  hangs  out  regularly 
at  the  "Sweatbox  Lounge." 

Especially  considering  that  there's 
no  cover  charge  on  Monday  nights 
(they  pass  the  hat  during  breaks), 
1232  Grant  is  the  place  to  go  when 
you  need  to  let  it  all  hang  out,  and 
don't  have  to  get  up  too  early  on 
Tuesday  morning. 

"Go  on  down  on  Monday  nights, 
when  every  night  is  just  like  New 
Year's  Eve,"  as  lead  guitarist  John- 
ny Nitro  often  intones  before  taking  a 
break.  Enjoy  it  while  you  can,  before 
yuppies  take  it  over. 


LENVIN  &  GESMER 

Attorneys 

General  Civil  Practice  In- 
cluding: 

•  Personal  Injury 

•  Landlord/Tenant 

•  Consumer  Law 

Gary  Michael  Coutin 

Esquire 

CHAel     260  McAllister  St..  Suite  205 
JflBW-    San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

iU\  (415)863-5845 

626-1242 

1242  Market  Street 

jm   ^    •  Free  Consultation 

SflCs 
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INCLUDES  ... 

CORN  OK  THE  Co* 
BAKED  POTATO 
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A\ADE  TO  ORDER 
ROAST  BEEF  • 
HAM  •  TUNA* 


"DONO"^"  «*«+K  a*y  iittner  Cr&r  or  J. 


345  TAYLOR  STREET  TELEPHONE 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA  94102  41  £$73-2332 

TolWree  reservations  USA  (800)  227-4074;  California  (800)  622-0873 
TELEX  470  6024MRK  UI 


OLD  MAGAZINES  &  PAPER  ITEMS 
BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

Girly  —  Movie  —  Rock  —  Fashion  —  etc. 
Noon  to  7  PM,  Mon  to  Fri 
839  Larkin  at  Geary.  441-7737 


PIECEWORK 
♦5.00 
Paid  for  8 c is 3 or 
trimming  100  8 oft 
vinyl  hair  frosting 
caps.V/e  pick-up  & 
deliver.  Calls  3U6- 
8l8l# 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

Weekly  Events 


Adult  Education  &  Recreation  Pro- 
grams for  Handicapped:  Daily  classes 
for  seniors  and  handicapped  people 
ranging  from  bingo  to  Tai  Chi,  from 
cooking  to  aerobics.  Sponsored  by 
California  League  for  the  Handi- 
capped. For  full  schedule,  call  441- 
1980. 

Monday 

Non-Profit  Food  Store:  meets  2nd  and 
4th  Mondays  of  the  month  at  the 
Cadillac  Hotel,  380  Eddy  Street,  4:00 
pm.  Everyone  welcome.  Free. 
Drawing  &  Painting  Workshop:  Hos- 
pitality House,  146  Leavenworth  St., 
7-9  pm.  Free. 

Homeless  Caucus  Meeting:  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalitoin,  295  Eddy 
Street,  3:00  pm.  Everyone  welcome. 

Tuesday 

Polk  Street  Town  Hall:  1st  &  3rd 

Tuesday  of  the  month,  1751  Sacra- 
mento Street,  6:30-8:30  pm.  Working 
on  youth  problems  in  the  Tenderloin 
and  Polk  Gulch.  Everyone  interested  is 
welcome.  Free. 

Mantra  Meditation  Evenings:  Videos, 
natural  foods  dinner,  S.F.  Meditation 
Center,  1249  8th  Avenue,  6:30  pm.  For 
further  info,  call  564-9802.  Also  Friday 
and  Saturday.  Free. 
Seniors  Exercise  Class:  "No  Sweat," 
North  of  Market  Senior  Center,  333 
Turk  Street.  2-3  pm.  Free. 
Silkscreening  Workshop:  Hospitality 
House,  146  Leavenworth  Street,  7-9 
pm.  Free. 

Zoning  &  Development  Committee: 

North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition, 
295  Eddy  Street,  10:00  am.  Free. 

Wednesday 

Tenderloin  Writer's  Workshop:  Hospi- 
tality House,  146  Leavenworth  St.. 
7:00  pm.  Free. 

Tenant's  Task  Force:  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition,  295  Eddy  St., 
10:00  am.  Free. 

Infant/Toddler  Lapsit:  A  story  time  for 
infants  to  age  3.  Share  nursery 
rhymes,  games,  simple  stories  and 
poetry  with  your  young  child.  Main 
Library,  Children's  Room,  7:00  pm. 
Free. 

Thursday 

Silkscreening  Workshop:  Hospitality 
House,  146  Leavenworth  St.,  7-9  pm. 
Free. 

Friday 

Tea  Dance:  with  live  band,  Hyatt 
Regency  Hotel,  Main  and  Market 
Streets.  5-7  pm. 

Pottery  Workshop:  Hospitality  House, 
146  Leavenworth  St.  7-9  pm.  Free. 
European  Dance  Music:   with  Karl 
Leberhz  and  his  band.  Rathskellar,  600 
Turk  St.,  9:00  pm.  $3.00. 
Legal  counseling  for  women: 
W.O.M.A.N.,  Inc.  (Women  Organized 
to  Make  Abuse  Non-Existent):  Peter 
and  Paul  Room,  133  Golden  Gate  Ave. , 
10  00  am  to  3:00  pm.  Free. 

Saturday 

Infant/Toddler  Lapsit:  A  story  time  for 
infants  to  age  3.  Share  nursery 
rhymes,  games,  simple  stories  and 
poetry  with  your  young  child.  Call 
558-3510  to  register  (required).  Main 
Library,  Children's  Room,  10:00  am. 
Free. 

European  Dance  Music:  9:00  pm,  see 
Friday. 

Organ  Concert:  Palace  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  Lincoln  Park,  4:00  pm.  Admis- 
sion $2.00;  Youth/Seniors  $.50. 

Sunday 

Seniors,  Dance  Lovers:  Weekly  ball- 
room dancing  to  sounds  of  live  dance 
bands.  YWCA  Senior  Center,  620 
Sutter  Street,  1:30-4:00  pm.  Coffee 
and  refreshments  served.  $1.00  dona- 
tion requested. 

Celebration:  Glide  Church,  330  Ellis 

Street,  9  and  11  am.  Free. 

Organ  Concert:  4:00  pm,  see  Saturday, 

Monthly  Events 

NOMPC    Parks    &    Beautif  ication 

Comm.:  every  2nd  Tuesday  of  the 
month,  Cadillac  Hotel  (Mezzanine), 
380  Eddy  Street,  5:30  pm.  Everyone 
welcome.  Free. 

Homeless  Caucus:  last  Wednesday  of 
the  month,  general  meeting,  366  Eddy 
Street,  1:30  pm.  Everyone  welcome. 


Tea  Dance:  last  Sunday  of  the  month, 
for  Lesbians  over  60  and  their  women 
friends,  sponsored  by  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Outreach  to  Elders.  S.F.  Home  Health 
Services,  225  30th  Street  (between 
Dolores  &  Church),  3-6  pm.  Those 
attending  are  asked  to  bring  refresh-, 
ments  to  share  and  donations  are  ap- 
preciated. For  further  info,  contact 
Sheryl  Goldberg  at  626-7000. 
City  Museums:  are  free  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  each  month,  De  Young, 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Legion  of  Hon- 
or, Asian  Art  Museum,  10:00  am  to 
5:00  pm. 


January  10 

Film:  "The  General."  Main  Library, 
Lurie  Room,  12:00  noon.  Free. 

January  12 

Film:  "Gertrude  Stein:  When  This 
You  See,  Remember  Me,"  shown  at 
1550  Scott  Street,  2:00  pm.  Free. 

January  13 

Music:  Berkeley  Mandolin  Ensemble, 
with  guest  artist  Rudy  Cipolla.  Main 
Library,  Lurie  Room,  3:00  pm.  Free. 

January  16 

Films  (ages  3-5):  "Smile  for  Auntie." 
'  The  Hat, ' 1  "Caps  for  Sale, 1 '  '  'Woof 
Woof"  and  "The  Hole  and  the  Egg." 
10:00  &  1 1 .00  am,  Main  Library. 
Children's  Room.  Free.  Groups  please 
call  558-3510  to  register 
Films:  (ages  6  and  up):  "Teeny  Tiny 
and  the  Witch  Woman,"  "Strega 
Nonna.  '  and  "Witch  Who  Was  Afraid 
of  Witches."  Main  Library,  Children's 
Room.  4:00  pm.  Groups  call  558-3510 
to  register. 

January  17 

Slide/Talk:  Inside  and  Outside  The 
Frame:  The  Adventures  of  the  Page, 

by  Linda  Brownrigg  and  Frances 

Butler.  Main  Library,  Commission 

Room.  7.00  pm  Free. 

Video.  Protestant  Spirit  U.S.A.,  large 

screen  projection.  Main  Library,  Lurie 

Room,  7:00  pm.  Free. 

Films:  "California  Zephyr, "  "Logging 

Railroads  of  the  West"  and  "Narrow 

Gauge  Train  to  Silverton."  Main 

Library,  Lurie  Room,  12:00  noon.  free. 

January  19 

Annual  Meeting:  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition  annual  meeting  and 
presentation  of  slate  of  candidates  for 
new  officers  to  be  elected  later.  For 
info  on  place  of  meeting  and  time, 
contact  Marvis  at  474-2164. 
Film:  "Fame"  a  musical  look  at  New 
York  City's  High  School  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  with  Irene  Cara.  Cap- 
tioned for  the  hearing  impaired.  Main 
Library,  Lurie  Room,  10:00  am.  Free. 

January  24 

Film:  "Movin'  On"  (railroading  his- 
tory), Main  Library,  Lurie  Room,  12:00 
nuon.  Free. 

January  26 

North  of  Market/Tenderloin  Fair:  1-5 

pm,  YMCA  Auditorium,  220  Golden 
Gate  Avenue.  Free. 
Film:  spotlighting  Northern  California 
poets,  "The  Writer  in  America:  Robert 
Duncan,  Robinson  Jeffers  and  Allen 
Ginsberg  and  Lawrence  Ferlinghetti 
Western  Addition  branch  library,  1550 
Scott  Street,  2:00  pm.  Free. 
ACLU  Forum:  subject.  "Reagan's 
War  on  Terrorism/Dissent."  Featured 
speakers:  Geline  Avila  (Coalition 
Against  the  Marcos  Dictatorship), 
Dick  Cnley  (No.  Calif  Dir.,  Nat'l  Com- 
mittee Against  Repressive 
Legislation),  Zoia  Horn  (Coalition  for 
the  Right  to  Know)  and  Mark  Rosen- 
baum  (attorney  from  Southern  Cali- 
fornian  ACLU,  an  expert  on  the  efforts 
by  government  agencies  those  working 
in  the  anti-intervention  movement). 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  office, 
1663  Mission  Street,  10:00  am  to  1:00 
pm. 

January  30 

Films:  "Caps  For  Sale,"  "Gallant 
Little  Taylor"  and  "Petunia."  Main 
Library,  Lurie  Room,  10:00  &  11 :00  am 
and  1 :30  &  3:30  pm.  Bring  your 
Library  Cards.  Free. 


by  Tom  Milner 


The  Cotton  Club 

In  "The  Cotton  Club,"  Richard 
Gere  finally  comes  of  age  as  an  actor 
in  portraying  Dixie  Dwyer,  a  hanger- 
on  at  Harlem's  famous  Cotton  Club 
of  the  late  20's  and  30's.  But  Gere's 
also  a  protege  of  gangster  Dutch 
Schultz,  and  Dixie  takes  off  on  a  zany 
career  of  his  own  in  Hollywood  B 
mobster  pictures. 

As  the  only  big  name  in  the  film, 
Gere  had  to  bring  off  this  role  and, 
for  the  most  part,  he  succeeds. 

"The  Cotton  Club"  cost  $40 
million  plus  and  it  looks  it:  elaborate 
production  numbers,  extravagant 
singing,  dancing,  tap  dancing,  and 
music  — lots  of  it.  And  loud.  The 
sound  track  is  a  few  decibels  too  high 
and  the  film  could  have  been  cut  by 
another  half  hour  without  losing  its 
vitality. 

But  these  are  small  matters  in  a 
film  as  grand  as  this.  The  energy  on 
the  screen  spills  into  the  audience 
and,  like  most  of  the  picture  itself, 
that  30's  music  is  sensuous. 

There's  not  much  story  line.  Gere 
takes  up  with  Schultz' s  teenage 
mistress  and  there's  a  parallel  affair 
behind  the  scenes  at  the  Club.  Gere 
tends  to  the  flapper  like  he  tends  to 
Schultz's  laundry:  charmingly. 

The  gang  wars  seem  almost  inci- 
dental, but  they're  gory,  realistic, 
with  lots  of  blood  letting.  And  the 
gangsters  are  really  more  funny  than 
threatening.  We  get  the  tender  and 
the  tough,  with  lots  of  beautiful  guys 
and  dolls  thrown  in. 

The  film  suffers  some  pacing 
problems  and  the  dialogue  is  often 
not  inspired,  but  his  make-or-break 
effort  by  director  Francis  ("God- 
father") Coppola  seems  destined  to 
become  a  classic  of  its  genre.  His 
direction  is  much  less  mannered 
than  it  was  in  the  recent  box  office 
flop,  "Rumble  Fish,"  and  Coppola 
uses  just  the  right  techniques  to 
suggest  the  milieu  (lots  of  wipes  and 
fades  so  familiar  in  30's  B  movies). 

"The  Cotton  Club"  is  lush,  often 
gaudy,  but  it  captures  with  dazzle 
and  great  distinction  a  place  and  a 
time  that  America  should  remember. 
And  watch  for  an  Academy  sweep. 
See  it  for  the  production  values 
alone. 

Regency  II  Theatre,  Mason  at 
Union  Square.  Bargain  matinees 
daily,  first  hour,  $3.00.  Times  and 
info:  781-1541. 


OTHER  FILM  TOUTS 

January  5,  6.  "West  Side  Story," 
with  Natalie  Wood,  music  by  Leon- 
ard Bernstein  and  Stephen  Sond- 
heim.  Ten  Academy  Awards,  inclu- 
ding Best  Picture  (1961).  Parkside 
Theatre,  Taraval  at  19th  Ave., 
661-19^). 


January  11:  "La  Cage  Aux  Folles" 

The  original  of  this  fine  French  farce. 
Swift  and  cutting  comedy  with  a 
definite  gay  theme.  But  it's  a  movie 
for  everyone.  The  Strand,  1127 
Market,  621-1127,  $2  until  2  p.m. 

January  12:  "Oh  God!  You  Devil" 
with  George  Burns.  Third  in  a  series 
of  Burns'  comedies  originating  with 
"Oh  God."  The  Strand,  1127  Mar- 
ket, 621-2227,  $2  until  2  p.m. 


January  12:  "The  Verdict,"  with 
Paul  Newman.  Should  have  won 
Newman  an  Academy  Award.  Script 
is  taut,  pulls  no  punches.  Directed  by 
veteran  Sidney  Lumet.  $2.00  Sat., 
Sun.  until  3  p.m.  Parkside  Theatre, 
Taraval  at  19th  Ave.,  661-1940. 

January  12:  "My  Dinner  with 
Andre"  (Louis  Malle,  director)  is 
bizarre,  witty,  sophisticated  comedy. 
But  it's  not  for  everyone;  many  got 
bored  sitting  through  a  long  conver- 
sation which  leaps  and  bounds 
everywhere.  On  the  same  bill:  "The 
Buddy  Holly  Story"  rocks  and  rolls 
with  50's  music  that  is  worth  the 
price  in  itself.  Roxie  Cinema,  3117 
16th  Street  (at  Valencia).  Call  863- 
1087  for  prices,  times. 


January  22:  "Missing,"  directed 
by  Costa  Gavras.  Jack  Lemmon  and 
Sissy  Spacek  in  Chile  looking  for  his 
disappeared  son  with  the  help  and 
hindrance  of  the  U.S.  Embassy.  The 
York,  2789  24th  Street,  282-0316. 

January  26:   "The  Terminator" 

with  Arnold  Schwartzenegger  in  a 
sci-fi  thriller.  Lots  of  action.  The 
York.  2789  24th  Street,  282-0316. 


United  Way 

of  the  Bay  Area 


'The  friendliest  clinic  in  town. ' 

Native  American  Health  Center 
San  Francisco  Peri-Natal  Program 

•  Free  Pregnancy  Testing 

•  WIC  Food  Vouchers  Provided  to  Pregnant  Women  and 

Mothers  of  Young  Children 

•  Assistance  in  Securing  Medi-Cal,  AFDC,  Food  Stamps 

•  Ongoing  Health  Care  Throughout  Pregnancy, 

Deliveries  by  Mid-wife  or  Doctor 

•  Free  Child  Birth  Education  Classes 

Services  available  to  all  women 
regardless  of  race  or  income. 

56  Julian  Ave.  between  14th 
&  15th    621-8051  ext.  30 
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Fighting  Rent 

Increases 

by  Randy  Shaw 

Although  Tenderloin  residents  are 
primarily  low-income,  rents  in  the 
neighborhood  are  among  the  highest 
in  the  city.  Tenants  in  the  Tenderloin 
get  less  for  their  money  than  other 
city  residents,  and  finding  an  afford- 
able home  has  become  an  increas- 
ingly difficult  task. 

There  is  a  way,  however,  for  Ten- 
derloin residents  to  make  their  rent 
more  affordable,  and  that  is  by  filing 
petitions  with  the  San  Francisco  Rent 
Board.  In  this  column,  the  first  of  a 
two-part  series,  we  will  discuss  how 
to  use  the  Rent  Board  to  stop  rent 
increases;  next  month's  column  will 
describe  how  to  reduce  your  rent 
below  its  current  level. 

Rent  increases  generally  fall  into 
four  categories:  the  "annual"  4% 
increase,  increases  for  capital  im- 
provements, increases  for  utility 
pass-throughs,  and  increases  attrib- 
utable to  the  North  of  Market  RAP 
program.  Many  people  do  not  at- 
tempt to  challenge  these  increases 
because  they  believe  they  are  "auto- 
matic' '  This  is  not  the  case  however, 
and  tenants  must  realize  that  any 
rent  increase  is  subject  to  rent  board 
challenge. 

To  prevent  the  4%  annual  in- 
crease, a  tenant  must  show  that  their 
landlord  failed  to  make  requested 
repairs  during  the  preceding  year. 
Tenants  should  therefore  put  all 
requests  for  repairs  in  writing,  so 
that  there  is  written  evidence  to 
support  your  case.  Tenants  who  have 
not  placed  their  complaints  in  wri- 
ting should  not  refrain  from  petition- 
ing the  rent  board:  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  oral  testimony,  parti- 
cularly when  supplemented  by  other 
witnesses,  will  enable  the  tenant  to 
win. 

The  procedure  for  filing  petitions 
with  the  Rent  Board  is  extremely 
simple.  Petitions  are  available  at  the 
Rent  Board,  170  Fell  St..  or  at  the 
office  of  the  Tenderloin  Housing 
Clinic.  383  Eddy  Street.  The  $10.00 
filing  fee  is  waived  for  low-income 
people;  those  paying  the  fee  will 
have  their  money  returned  if  they 
prevail.  Tenants  should  feel  free  to 
have  Housing  Clinic  staff  review 
their  petitions  prior  to  filing,  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  Clinic  will  provide 
representation  at  the  hearing. 

While  the  4%  annual  hike  is  the 
most  common  form  of  rent  increase, 
rent  increases  due  to  capital  im- 
provements are  becoming  all  too 
common  in  the  neighborhood.  Ten- 
ants should  not  pay  a  capital  im- 
provements rent  increase  without 
prior  legal  consultation.  Although 
the  rent  increase  notice  looks  official, 
a  hearing  on  a  capital  improvements 
increase  often  results  in  a  reduction 
in  the  rent  increase. 

Rent  increases  attributable  to 
utility  pass-throughs  should  also  be 
looked  at  closely.  Mathematical  er- 
rors are  often  made,  and  some  land- 
lords attempt  to  transfer  utility  costs 
from  themselves  to  the  tenants 
without  properly  accounting  for  the 
actual  dollar  cost  to  the  tenants  of 
suddenly  having  to  pay  their  own 
utilities. 

The  final  form  of  rent  increase  is 
the  RAP  rent  increase.  Until  recent- 
ly, it  was  assumed  that  RAP  in- 
creases were  properly  imposed  and 
that  challenges  were  unnecessary. 
But  it  has  recently  been  discovered 
that  many  RAP  rent  increases  may 
have  been  improper.  Past  recipients 
of  RAP  increases  should  contact  the 
Housing  Clinic  about  their  situation. 
(Tenants  should  contact  the  Clinic  as 
soon  as  they  have  reason  to  believe 
that  a  RAP  increase  is  forthcoming.) 


Subsidies  for 
Rent  Hike 
Tenants?  Maybe 

Shortly  after  a  Times  report  last 
month  that  City-financed  low-inter- 
est loans  are  helping  to  drive  up 
rents  and  force  out  tenants  in  the 
Tenderloin,  city  officials  moved  to 
obtain  federal  subsidies  to  enable 
some  tenants  to  avoid  eviction. 

A  special  report  by  KRON-TV  on 
the  Times  story  apparently  contri- 
buted to  the  prompt  city  action. 

But  the  Housing  Authority's  Tom 
Golson  says  he  is  still  uncertain 
whether  his  office  will  be  able  to 
provide  Section  8  rent  subsidies  to 
tenants  of  334  Leavenworth,  as  has 
been  requested  by  the  Mayor's  office 
and  three  other  city  agencies. 

When  Golson  visited  the  building 
last  month,  he  found  the  building  did 
not  meet  acceptable  housing  stan- 
dards due  to  dangerously  torn  carpet 
on  the  stairs  and  an  inoperable  ele- 
vator. 

If  and  when  these  conditions  are 
corrected,  Golson 's  staff  will  inspect 
the  individual  units  to  see  if  they 
meet  minimum  standards  and  nego- 
tiate with  the  landlord  concerning 
the  level  of  rent.  Golson  says  that  his 
first  impression  was  that  the  $425  to 
$450  being  requested  exceeds  "fair 
market  standards"  for  one  bedroom 
units. 

If  Golson  is  satisfied  that  federal 
standards  are  met,  most  of  the 
current  residents  at  334  Leavenworth 
would  be  able  to  stay,  with  the 
federal  government  helping  to  pay 
their  rent.  But,  according  to  the 
Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic's  Randy 
Shaw,  at  least  two  of  the  families 
there  now  would  not  qualify  regard- 
less. 

Shaw  also  remains  concerned 
about  the  impact  of  the  city's  rehabi- 
litation program  on  tenants  of  other 
Tenderloin  buildings,  and  is  pre- 
paring a  law  suit  challenging  the  City 
for  violating  its  own  guidelines  in 
administering  the  program.  He  hopes 
that  this  action  will  help  defend  more 
tenants  against  eviction. 
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601  EDDY  AT  LAIKIN 
Sen  94109 
(41))  77.. 1 110 


A  Co-ed  Co-op  at 
The  Heart  of  the  City 


•  private  rooms 

•  downtown  location 

•  commuter  connections 

•  2  fine  meals  dally 

•  weekly  maid  service 

•  snack  canteen 
2  SI 


•  sun  deck  •  laundry  facilities 

•  option  to  participate 

In  management  process 

•  24-hour  desk  service 


spacious  lounges 

ismdklng  l  non  smoklnoi 


accomodations  tor  single  women 
for  single  men 
for  parent  with  onechild 

All  for 
$336—386  per  Month 
or  $100  per  Week 

Civic  Center  Residence 

04  McAllister  St.  031-2870 


Question:  Where  can  you  see  old 
friends  and  meet  new  ones,  watch 
neighborhood  theatre,  get  down  to 
good  music  and  generally  eat,  drink 
and  be  merry? 

Answer:  At  the  Tenderloin  Neigh- 
borhood Fair  on  Jan.  26  from  1  to  4 
p.m. 

"The  mission  of  the  fair,"  says 
Don  Feeser  of  the  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition,  "is  to  bring 
together  the  residents  of  the  North  of 
Market/Tenderloin  neighborhood  to 
help  build  a  common  bond  of  unity. 
We  want  to  showcase  the  various 
community  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions that  give  service  and  enhance 
the  neighborhood. 


About  30  groups  have  thus  far 
signed  up  to  participate  in  the  fair. 
Each  agency  will  have  a  table 
displaying  their  services  and  a 
representative  who  will  be  on  hand 
to  answer  questions. 

In  addition  to  the  display  tables  in 
the  lobby,  there  will  be  food  and  all 
kinds  of  entertainment,  including  the 
Cadillac  Players. 

Come  down  and  meet  your  neigh- 
bors at  the  Tenderloin  Fair.  Admis- 
sion is  free  and  all  are  welcome  so 
bring  your  friends  and  your  kids. 

If  you  are  a  member  of  a  group 
that  would  like  to  have  a  display 
table  or  if  you  would  just  like  to  help 
out,  call  Don  Feeser  at  474-2164. 


TL  Kids  Christmas  Party 


Over  500  neighborhood  children  attended  the  annual  Christmas  Party  put  on  by  the 
city  Recreation  and  Parks  Dept.  and  St.  Anthony's  Dining  Room  at  the  Tenderloin 
Recreation  Center. 


-HEART  OF  THE  CITY- 

farmers: 

MARKET 


UNITED  NATIONS  PLAZA 

near  the  Civic  Center 

WEDNESDAYS,  llam-6pm 
SUNDAYS,  Sam  ~ 2pm 

Food  Stamps  Accepted  For  More  Info  Call  885-2001 


HEART  OF  THE  CITY  FARMER'S  MARKET  DISCOUNT  COUPON 

This  coupon  entitles  you  to  75  CENTS  OFF  any  purchase  over  $2.00. 
Good  Wednesdays  2:00  to  4:00  p.m.  only. 

Limit:  1  per  customer.  


